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Her Capabilities and Advantages. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


In looking over an old book written more 
than a hundred years ago, my eye fell upon the 
following description of Holland—a State but 
little larger than Maryland—marked by me 
when I read the article many years ago: 

“Holland,” the writer says, “is unquestionably 
the wealthiest, the busiest, the most populous 
State upon earth. Not a hand is unemployed, 
not a foot of ground unoccupied ; and for a long 
time I ascribed their extraordinary prosperity to 
an industry and ingenuity peculiar to them 
alone. But on further ..bservation I discovered 
the true source as well of their industry as of 
their opulence, and am persuaded that any nation 
bordering on the ocean might derive the like 
prosperity from the same spring.” 

The writer first notices the industry of the 
— as the foundation of their opulence. 

hese habits of industry prompted the Holland- 
ers to avail of their natural advantages. Hol- 
land—but one-fourth larger than Maryland—is 
a country almost entirely reclaimed from the 
sea. Another writer describes it as being by 
nature “a wide morass, in which oozy islands 
and savage forests were interspersed among 
lagoons and shallows; a district lying partly 
below the level ef the ocean, at its high tides 
subject to constant overflow from the rivers, 
and to frequent and terrible inundations by sea.” 
Could there be a more forbidding situation upon 
which to lay the foundation of empire and pros- 
perity? Yet we find these perfect beavers of 
industry catching the elements of wind and tide, 
chaining them to their cars, converting them 
into agents for subjection and channels of com- 
merce. The windmills and canals of their day 
have been only equalled and surpassed by the 
railroad and telegraph of ours, with this differ- 
ence: they were content to remain and improve 
the land they reclaimed and subdued; while we 
skim over and cream a richer, more beautiful, 
diversified and highly-favored country than fell 
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to the lot of the patient, toiling, rich and pros- 
perous Hoilanders. 

After rejecting the grant of Avelon (New- 
foundland) on account of its cold, barren and 
inhospitable climate, Lord Baltimore turned his 
course South and sailed for Virginia. Being 
unwilling to subscribe to the oath of allegiance 
and fidelity tendered him by that colony, he left 
its borders and explored the Chesapeake. “He 
was pleased,” says Onderdonk, “with the rivers, 
creeks and inlets and the noble and beautiful 
forests which skirted its eastern and western 
shores. He felt satisfied that he had found a 
territory possessing all the elements for future 
prosperity—an asylum for the oppressed and ar 
abode of peace, happiness and plenty. He 
found a large bay jutting two hundred miles or 
more inland from the sea, intersected with noble 
rivers and inlets, a soil rich and easily cultivated, 
covered with timber for fuel and for buildings.” 
Returning to England he had no difficulty in 
obtaining from Charles I. a grant with ample 
powers, Henle and dimensions of the territo 
with which he had become so much enamored. 
But before its execution he died, and its inherit- 
ance fell to his son Cecilius, who, with the 
charter confirmed and executed, in the autumn 
of 1633 sent out in the Ark and the Dove his 
first colony of two hundred emigrants, under 
the leadership of his brother Leonard as their 
first governor. They arrived at St. Mary’s on 
the 24th of March, 1634. Their first act was t@ 
erect the cross in token of gratitude to Almighty 
God for their preservation across the great deep, 
and a pledge of peace, mercy and justice with 
which they hoped to be guided in planting their 
new settlement in the wilderness Thhabited by 
savages and in a country to them unknown. 
These lofty principles of peace, justice and 
mercy soon won the confidence of the savages ; 
and to Maryland belongs the proud distinction of. 
conquering the savage Indian—not by fraud and: 
violence, but by justice and mercy. Thus was; 
laid the foundation of a colony rich in historic 
reminiscences, rich in soil and productions, riek 
in noble men and virtuous women, and rich in & 
name hitherto untarnished by crime and fraud 
or deceit. 














Little did Lord Baltimore know, when he 
explored the Chesepeake and found it and its 
shores so rich, beautiful and attractive, of the 
extent of the wealth and riches which lined the 
bottoms of the coves and inlets which first 
attracted his practical eye, and of its ability and 
adaptability for all time to keep up and increase 
the productions of the rich soil which he found 
on either side of the bay; or of the variety and 
capacity of the central belt of territory from the 
Potomac on the south to Mason & Dixon’s line 
on the north; or of the heavy and almost 
exhaustless wheat lands of Western Maryland ; 
or of the black diamonds which underlhe the 
Alleghanies at the western extremity of the 
colony. Still less did he imagine that a second 
Amsterdam, bearing his own name, would rise 
up at the head of the beautiful bay, with docks 
and piers and steamships seeking at her wharves 
not only the surplus productions of all Mary- 
land, but also levying tribute upon the produc- 
tions of new and boundless territory hundreds 
of miles west of the westernmost boundary of 
the colony. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty years have pass- 
ed since the benignant and merciful eyes of Lord 
Baltimore first rested upon these shores; genera- 
tion after generation have found food, raiment 





and shelter, comfort, wealth and happiness from | 


her generous productions. The land still yields 
her increase—in many instances ten, twenty and 
hundred-fold greater than before. New sources 
of wealth have been developed, with increasing 
power fur further development. Her climate 
and soil, her beautiful bays and rivers, and her 
hills and valleys, as attractive as when his lord- 
ship’s eye was first captivated by its beauty and 
loveliness; and yet with all these advantages 
outside of her commercial mart, Maryland has 
attracted to her soi] a population only of about 
25 to the square mile, or, including the city, but 
80, to the 300 per square mile on the oozy, slim 
morass upon which the patient, delving Hol- 
lander threw up his mound and first pitched his 
tent. Holland has 13,890 square miles; Mary- 
land has 11,124. 

The future historian, in contrasting these two 
countries, now connected by close ties of com- 
mercial interest, will ask why is it that Mary- 
land, with all her superior advantages, has grown 
so slowly? Why her productions so scant, her 
soil unimproved, her resources undeveloped and 
unused? It cannot be for want of skill or want 
of intelligence. In the fields of commerce, of bat- 
tle, or of politics, her sons have no superiors; but 
in agriculture she languishes and declines. The 
land in many parts lays idle, worn and unpro- 
ductive. Something is wrong—something is 
wanting to remedy and correct this unnatural 
condition ef so highly favored a State. Is it 
statesmanship, or is it industry, or is it both? I 
am strongly inclined to think that here is the 
true cause of the evil: want of interest and 
want of industry. We have been led off and 
captivated by commerce, by manufactures and 
by politics. The same patient, persevering 
industry which made Holland one of the richest 


and most wealthy countries in the old world, | 


where, as the writer first quoted says, “not a 
hand is idle, not a foot of land uncultivated,” 
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would long since have made Maryland, with her 
greatly superior advantages, the Holland of the 
new world. 

An instance or two in proof: About thirty- 
five years ago, in answer to enquiries for a relia- 
ble nursery. I was directed to a German gardener 
and nurseryman in Washington, who in early 
life had come to this country as servant to oneof 
the foreign ministers. I found his garden on the 
northwest outskirts of the city, near what was 
formerly known as the slushes—a white, livery, 
sticky soil, of all others I thought the most 
unfriendly for vegetables and small fruit; yet 
by trenching and double-trenching, and with a 
liberal use of manures, this plodding Dutchman 
had brought his garden to the highest degree of 
production ; such celery, asparagus and rhubarb- 
pie plant I had never before seen ; and his straw- 
berries I afterwards learned were the very finest 
in the market. 

Another instance: By accident several years 
ago I got hold of a gardener, whom I soon 
found was from Holland, and a man of great 
skill and taste in planting, trimming and land- 
scape gardening. He drove his spade deeper 
than I had been accustomed to see, and where I 
had deemed one load of manure sufficient, he 
put three. 

I subsequently rented him a house and garden, 
the latter running down to and across a small 


| branch, with about two-thirds of the garden flat 


and subject to overflow. This part of the gar- 
den he laid off into squares like a checkerboard ; 
sinking his dividing ditches about two feet below 
the surface, and throwing the excavated earth 
regularly over the intervening squares ;—thus 
raising the ground and sinking the water, he had 
no further trouble with overflow. But after 
each freshet he found a deposit in the bottom of 
these open ditches, which he utilized by com- 
posting it with the manure from his pig-pen, 


; chamber and house slops, which he carefully 


preserved for the compost heap. 

Still another: As trustee, about twenty-five 
years ago, it became my duty to lease a lot of ten 
acres of ground just within the northeastern 
limits of the city of Baltimore, on elevated 
ground with a southwestern exposure. The 
land, with its surroundings, appeared to me 
thin. It was taken by a German at thirty (30) 
dollars per acre; three hundred dollars for the 
ten acres. He proved a punctual tenant and I 
did not often visit him. Upon one occasion he 
insisted upon my coming out to see him, and 
offered to come for me. Upon reaching the lot 
I was surprised to see the richness and luxu- 
riance of his truck. He pointed out three 
celery beds of perhaps a hundred feet each, from 
which he told me he expected to pay his rent. 
Not a weed was to be seen, and everything and 
the whole ground looked as light and clean as if 
just fermented by a dose of Baker’s baking pow- 
ders. Seeing a large compost heap of street 
scrapings and night soil, I asked him how many 
cart-loads (horse cart) to the acre he used. His 
reply was one hundred. 

I soon found that his manure bill cost more 
than his rent, and he subsequently offered 1,000 
dollars per acre for the whole lot. From the 
above-cited instances, as also in the account we 





have of the manner of cultivation and pro- 
duction in Holland, it is manifest that we don’t 
understand the value of manure; not commer- 


cial fertilizers, which rob us of our cash and | 


draw off our attention from the true source of 
wealth and profit—home-made manure. The 
late George Patterson said to me on one occa- 
sion: “It isdung that makes land rich; nothing 
else will.” “Dig about it and dung it,” is a les- 
son we learn from holy writ. 

Since our old staple, tobacco, which was once 
“our meat and drink, our clothing and our 
money,” as said the gifted McMahon, has been 
superseded from other fields, and we have lost 
our prestige in wheat, though still an important 
and most valuable crop, and the dairy and fruit 
crop have come prominently forward, with the 
probable introduction of the sugar-beet for the 
manufacture of sugar, transportation becomes a 
question of prime importance and of pressing 
necessity. Neither Holland, nor England, nor 
France, would be silent and indifferent in such 
an emergency. Bounties, cheap transportation, 
exemption from taxation, would be the encour- 
agement held forth to all such new and untried 
industries. 

Our State legislature is about to meet, and the 
Congress of the United States, upon our western 
border, is already in session. Can we not obtain 


encouragement and assistance from one or the 
other? 

Of what use is a government that does not 
consider the welfare and condition of the people? 
Surely we have statesmen willing and able to 
grapple these questions, and out of them Mary- 
anc 


can be lifted from her present low grade of 
twentieth in the list of States, and placed where 
she once stood—fourth or fifth. Her name, her 
geographical position, her soil and climate, her 
nearness to the ocean and the great West, snd 
her proximity to the national capital, entitle her 
to as high a rank in agriculture as she has in 
commerce, and to the first consideration at the 
hands of her lawmakers. 
Respectfully yours, 


Food and Philosophy of Animal 
Nutritioa. 


A. B. Davis. 


{Concluded from our December No.) 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I will take occasion here to correct a couple of 
popular errors upon the subject of food and 
eating: The first is that it is best to eat few and 
the simplest articles of food. As before observed 
it requires 14 different elements to build up and 
nourish the body, and not one of them can be 
dispensed with. Now, there are very few arti- 
cleg of food that supply all of these 14 elements, 
and in order to obtain them all a person must eat 
a very considerable variety of the ordinary arti- 


cles of food. There should be eaten at least one | 


or two articles of each class of food, viz: the 


carbohydrates and the albuminoids ; and it would | 


be still better toadd to them fruit and vegetables 
of some kind. 

The other error is the very common belief that 
a laboring man requires fat meat te keep up the 
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| strength whilst at hard labor. The fact is, fat is 
| composed mostly of carbon and contains neither 
nitrogen nor the mineral elements; in other 
words, it contains nothing to support either the 
| bone or the muscle, and adds nothing to the 

strength of the body,—its only office being to 

keep up the animal heat. The consumption of 

very fat meat is an actual disadvantage in hot 
| weather, as it tends to increase the heat of the 

body. What the laboring man needs is some- 
| thing to give strength to the bone and muscle; 

and itis the alvuminous food that does this. Beef, 
| mutton, eggs, milk, lean bacon, peas, beans, 
| cheese, &c., belong to this class of food. Peas 
and beans furnish the very dest diet for the la- 
borer, for they are richer in nitrogen than any 
article of food accessible to the lavoring man. 
In the South American silver-mines, where the 
laborers are compelled to carry very heavy bur- 
dens on their shoulders, they are fed mostly on 
peas and beans in order to keep up their strength. 
Simple fat contains nothing to give strength to 
the system; whilst lean bacon is very nutritious. 
Lean bacon contains both albumen and fibrin, 
but is not so easily digested as beef or mutton. 

Beef, mutton and fowls constitute the best and 
most nutritious animal diet in common use, being 
very healthy and easily digested. Young per- 
sons who have not attained to their full growth 
require more food than adults, and for this rea- 
son: There is very considerable and constant 
waste going on in the system of every person; 
in the adult this waste is so great that every par- 
ticle of food eaten is required to repair this 
waste in the system. 

It is true that this waste is not so great in a 
young person as in the adult; still it is very 
considerable, and an additional supply of food is 
required in his case to keep up his growth and 
at the same time repair the waste in the system. 

Fruits contain but little nutritive matter, but 
they are exceedingly valuable as a sort of auxili- 
ary or supplemental food. They exert a most 
salutary effect upon the system, being anti-bili- 
ous in their effect and tending to cleanse the 
blood of unhealthy humors. The eating of 
fruit, therefore, should be freely indulged,—pro- 
vided, always, the fruit is thoroughly ripe. 

The same general principles that govern hu- 
man diet and its consumption are applicable to 
The Food and Feeding of Animals, 

as far as they go. 

The food of the animal is less in variety and 
less complex. The main forage plants are com- 
paratively few, but they contain generally all the 
elements of nutrition; and this is evident from 
the fact that an animal will grow and thrive 
upon grass alone. This is due to the fact that 
animals consume the whole of the plant, both 
grain and stalk or straw; whilst man, with his 
more delicate organs and taste, selects and dis- 
| criminates. In the construction of the main agri- 
| cultural plants nature assigns most of the mineral 
elements or the ash ingredients to stalks, stumps, 
straw and leaves of plants. These parts of 
plants are all consumed by the animal, whilst 
| they are rejected by man. Still there is consid- 
| erable room for discrimination in the feeding of 
| animals. There are two kinds of animal food, viz: 
| the fat-producing food, and that which goes to 











build up the bone and muscle. The work animal 
requires the latter, whilst the fattening animal 
must be fed upon the former. The different 
plants differ very much in their fat-producing 
properties. Of our main agricultural plants 
wheat yields a little more than one per cent. of 
fat; oatsabout the same; peas 3 per cent; whilst 
corn yields 7 per cent. It is evident, therefore, 
that corn is far better for fattening purposes than 
apy other of our grains. But there are other 
plants that yield far greater amounts of fat than 
corn. For instance: cotton-seed yield 34 per 
cent; flax-seed 34; colza 45 per cent. Now, in 
fattening our hogs an immense saving might be 
effected 
high fat-producing plants for that purpose. 
Colza holds the highest place amongst this class 
of plants—yiclding, as stated above, 45 per cent. 
of fat. It is very extensively cultivated in 
France and other European States for fattening 
purposes; but its cultivation has never been 
introduced in this country—a fact that cannot be 
accounted for. 


Work-animals need that class of food which | 
As examples of | 


nourishes the bone and muscle. 
that class of food, I mention hay, oats, pea vines, 
fodder, rye, &c. Of the different kinds of grain 
that of the oat seems to be best adapted to the 
feeding of work-animals. Corn is extensively 
used for that purpose, but it should never be 
used alone, as it is too concentrated and pro- 
duces too much heat in the body. 

There is another important subject that comes 
up in connexion with that of stock-raising and 
feeding, and that is the making of manure; for 
it is in the manure that a large portion of the 
food fed to the animal may be recovered and 
returned to the soil. On this point an able 
writer says: “We have already asserted the 
opinion that no farmer can prosper in his busi- 
ness who fails to make the most of green crops 
and animal manures.” And in this connexion 
there comes up another important question 
which we will be forced to consider, and that is: 
can we compete with the great Northwest in 
raising wheat? By reason of the great reduc- 
tions recently made in railroad transportation, 
and the very unjust and unfair ‘discriminations 
made by the railroads against the East, the 
West is now enabled to put its wheat in the 
Eastern markets about as cheaply as we can 
ours, and in consequence we are brought in 
direct competition with them on equal terms. 
New York and Pennsylvania were forced to 
confront this issue, and they found out that they 
could not, and, gracefully yielding to the inevita- 
ble, they abandoned the cultivation of wheat as 
their main staple crop, and substituted in its 
place the one the dairy business and the other 
that of stock-raising, and both of them have 
been vastly benefited by the change. 

We will be compelled to follow the example 
of Pennsylvania to some extent at least, and 
resort to stock-raising as far as is is practicable. 
And the first step that we take in that direction 
should be to get some of the improved breeds 
and raise more grass. Heretofore the opinion 
has been almost universal that the soils of East- 
ern Virginia were not suited to grass culture. 
This is a great error. It is true that our soils 
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if we were to cultivate some of the | 





are not as well suited to grass as those of West 
Virginia, but many of the grasses do flourish 
here, and their cultivation may be made profita- 
ble. Orchard grass, clover, timothy and Ger- 
man millet all do well here, and they may 
be supplemented by root crops, for which our 
soils are admirably adapted. Turnips, beets, car- 
rots and potatoes may be raised here in any 
needed quantity, and their cultivation involves 
but little labor. 

Present System of Farming must be 

‘hanged. 

There is another very potent reason why 
we should change or modify our system of 
farming. Ever since the first settlement of the 
country we have been practicing the gutting 
(exhausting) system, which takes everything 
| from the farm and returns nothing to it; and it 
is this system that has reduced Eastern Vir- 
ginia to its present condition. The history of 
| agriculture has established the fact that in all 
| countries where grain is extensivley raised and 
exported the tendency is to a constant exhaus- 
tion of the soil. On the contrary, where stock- 
raising is the leading industry the tendency is to 
| enrich the soil. Our soils cannot be kept up or 
| enriched without manure, and manure cannot 
be raised to any extent without stock. We 
cannot compete with the Northwest in raising 
wheat, and the cultivation of tobacco at present 
prices is fast working our utter ruin. It is 
true that prices have somewhat improved re- 
cently, but a careful view of the outlook leaves 
it doubtful whether its cultivation can ever be 
made remunerative here again. The cultivation 
of tobacco involves too much labor. It is too 
expensive. Experienced planters estimate that it 
costs from 6 to 7 cents per pound to make 


| tobacco, whilst during the last two or three 


years the average price of tobacco in this region, 
where the shipping and stemming varieties are 
made, has not exceeded 44 to 5 cents. The cul- 
tivation of tobacco has been very much extended 
during the last ten years. It is now cultivated 
in almost every country under the sun, and all 
the markets of the world are glutted with it. 
Turning now to stock-raising, let us see what 
are the prospects in that direction. During the 
last ten years the consumption of beef has 
increased four-fold. Immense quantities are 
required for the home market, and its consump- 
tion is increasing daily. Within the last few 
years our go-ahead, enterprising people have 
| sought out new markets for their beef. They 
have boldly entered the European markets, and 
are now supplying the dense population of 
Europe with a better article than their own and 
at prices that enable the poorest man there to give 
his family alittle meat occasionally. This export 
trade in beef from America to Europe is fast 
revolutionizing the habits of the people there. 
A few years ago the poorer classes scarcely 
knew what animal diet was, and millions of 
them never tasted meat. Even the better 
classes of the poor scarcely had meat oftener 
than once a week, and often only once a month. 
| But now these starving millions of the East 
having once gotten a taste of the cheap food 
| products of America, will never again be satis- 
| fied with black bread and porridge. Changes, 





however, which the rapid march of events have 
made necessary, should be undertaken cautiously 
and gradually, and all ill-advised and ill-digested 
schemes avoided. The cultivation of wheat and 
tobacco cannot be safely abandoned entirely, but 
our present system should be modified to meet 
the necessities of the times. We should cease 
to rely upon these two crops as our enly money 
crops, and should very materially curtail the area 
of the cultivation and supplement them by 
stock-raising. Wma. Houtman. 

Cumberland Co., Va. 

[This paper of Mr. Holman is of much value. 
Our correspondent, as he always does in his 
writings for the press, treats his subject, though 
of a scientific character, in a style which al! can 
comprehend.— Ed. A. Far.] 

* 


On the Application of Peruvian 
Guano. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


In your December number, (p. 398,) Mr. Meeks, 
of Kent Co., after speaking of the marvellous 
results first obtained from the use of Peruvian 
guano, and the sanguine hopes excited by its use, 
says: “Further trials, however, dispelled the 
illusion, and demonstrated that stimulants are 
not food, and that excessive excitation of land, 
as of animal life, must result in subsequent and 
corresponding exhaustion.” 

Has not Mr. Meeks, in this, fallen into an error 
calculated to do mischief to himself and all who 
may be influenced by the theory which he thus 
enunciates? Is there any analogy between or- 
ganic “animal life” and inorganic “land,” or 
even between organic animal life and organic 

lant life, which should lead us to suppose that 
and or plant can be stimulated to abnormal ac- 
tivity or energy, to be followed by a subsequent 
exhaustion as an effect of the unhealthy excite- 
ment? In other words, is there any such thing 
as stimulating land as distinguished from enrich- 
ing it, and which is to be avoided as the other is 
to be desired ? 

The practical phenomenon of plant life and 
meourishment is well enough understood.— 
Plants need, for their lifeand growth, to be sup- 
plied from some source with nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid in such form that their 
organs can apprropriate them,—that is (as plants 
can appropriate liquids only and not solids) in 
soluble form. Different kinds of plants require 
these three elements in different proportions, 
but all plants need them all in greater or less 
degree. A soil may be rich in one or two of 
these, but if the other is wholly wanting there 
can be no healthy plant life,—no life at all,—for 
plants, save for such as can gather for them- 
selves, from the atmosphere, the missing element. 
But if all three of these are in the soil in suffi- 


cient quantities, it is only necessary to cast the 
seed into the soil properly prepared, and as sure 
as moisture, warmth and sunshine follow, just so 
surely will healthy, vigorous vegetation follow. 

From this it is plain that if you apply to any 
soil a manure or fertilizer in which any one of 
these essential ingredients is wanting, it will 
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give a satisfactory result mg | so long as the 
wanting ingredients can be found in the soil 
itself or is supplied from some source other than 
the manure or fertilizer used. This is illustrated 
by Peruvian guano. That valuable fertilizer 
was exceptionally rich in nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, but almost utterly destitute of pot- 
ash. It was not a complete manure; it did not 
furnish all the requisites for plant growth. If 
it was applied to a field the soil of which had a 
good supply of potash, it worked like a charm ; 
not because it st?mulated the land, but because it 
furnished rich and good food to the plants, and, 
cooperating with the potash already there, gave 
them the nourishment essential to their life and 
healthy growth. If no other manure or fer- 
tilizer was applied, this continued till the supply 
of soluble potash in the soil was exhausted. 
After thai it was useless to apply guano any 
longer,—it ceased to produce a crop,—not as a 
reaction from over-stimulation, but because the 
potash was missing, and the others without it 
were not a food on which plants could thrive. 
If while using it there had been a liberal use of 
ashes also, or Kainit or German potash—salts of 
high grade—or any other material which sup- 
plied the missing potash, there can be no doubt 
that the magical effects that followed the first 
use of Peruvian guano would have continued 
so long as guano of the same quality was applied ; 
for it should be borne in mind all the time that 
guano from other localities, washed by continu- 
ous rains, fermented, decomposed, is a very 
different thing from that accumulated in the 
arid climate of the Chincha islands. 


The expensive error—and it is a very expen- 
sive one—in all this is the idea that all manures 
or fertilizers are complete manures,—that is, that 
they contain all the kinds of food that plants 
need. Stable manures do so in a greater or less 
degree. Some of the artificial or chemical fer- 
tilizers do the same, but others de not, and 
such as are rich in any one or two of the essen- 
tials will produce results almost magical if 
applied to a field where those essentials are 
missing ; but will produce no perceptible results 
if applied, possibly, to an adjoining field, where 
those essentials are already in excess. 

It is easy for farmers to know the proportions 
of these elements which their different crops 
require, for these are fixed and unvarying.— 
Corn, wherever raised, has substantially the 
same constituent elements and in the same pro- 
portions. Potatoes the same, but different from 
corn. Grass the same, but different from corn 
or potatoes, and so on. With that factor fixed 
he can, by a few careful experiments, ascertain 
in which of these elements his different fields 
are deficient. With that knowledge, if he can 
obtain the fertilizer which supplies that special 
deficiency, he need not be careful to have it rich 
in other elements also. It is true economy to 
buy just what the crop needs and nothing else ; 
but in order to this we need some stringent legis- 
lation. Every bag, barrel or cask of “phosphate” 
or “fertilizer” sold should have distinctly marked 


‘upon it an exact analysis of its contents. The 


purchaser should be told just what he is ——s 
and how much of the elements are soluble. 
failure to affix this information, or a fraudulent 
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representation in affixing it, should forfeit the 


article or deprive the vender of a right to col- 
lect payment. If this is done, farmers will have 
only their own ignorance to blame if they fail 
to obtain the results which they desire from 
the fertilizers used. HENRY STOCKBRIDGE. 
Windsor Heights, Balto. Co., Dec. 8, 1879. 


Cost of Fencing. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As the expense of fencing our farms in many 
States has become such a grievance, it is time 
farmers were trying to learn and adopt the most 
economical and efficient mode of enclosing their 
farms and fields. 

I presume few have fully considered or calcu- 
lated the expense or cost of enclosing a 100-acre 
farm, and dividing it into 8 or 10 fields. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, as well as many other 
States formerly well timbered, and the vast 
pane of the West, are scarce of fencing tim- 

r. The improved and enclosed lands of Penn- 
sylvania comprise 10,000,000 acres, with an 
average size of lots of 10 acres, which would 
not be too high a calculation, if we take into 
consideration the roads, lanes, lawns, yards, 
gardens and other small divisions fenced in. 

Now, to enclose 10 acres, we have on each 
side 660 feet, taken in square form, which takes 
the least fence. Counting the panels at 10 feet 
of post fence, it takes 264 panels to enclose it, 
but as every panel serves for an enclosure on 
each side except the roads, we will count it at 
half—132 panels for each 10 acres. 

Now 10,000,000 acres thus divided into 10-acre 
fields make 1,000,000 fields, requiring 132,000,000 
panels of fence. Ata cost of 80 cents a panel, 
we have over $100,000,000. Consider the inter- 
est on this outlay, repairs and renewal of the 
fences, and we have an annual tax upon the 
agriculture of Pennsyvania of a sum of over 
$10,000,000. 

From the first settlement of our country, to 
say nothing of the value of timber, the labor of 
making the rails, hauling them to their respec- 
tive destination, building them into fences, keep- 
ing these fences in repair and replacing them 
when decayed, has been immense and unremit- 
ting. And inall coming time, as timber becomes 
scarce and more costly, as the distance of haul- 
ing increases by the retiring of the forest, the 
cost of keeping up fences must increase. 

I notice that the Agricultural Bureau of Ohio 
has set down the cost of fences in that State at 
$115,000,000, and yet that is neither a very large 
nor a very old State; possibly then it would not 
be unfair, in the absence of more reliable data, 
to take that sum as an average of the States; 
throwing in the territories, we have the enor- 
mous sum of $4,251,200,000 as the cost of fences 
in the United States. The same authority esti- 
mates the annual repairs of the fences of Ohio 
at $7,680,000. The aggregate for the 37 States 
at this average would be $284,160,000 per annum ; 
but how much this amount will be increased be- 
fore another half century rolls round, no human 

acity can estimate. 
t is obvious, then, that the most important 
inquiry that can be raised respecting the indus- 


| trial interest of our country is: how can this 
enormous expense and labor be lessened or dis- 
pensed with, and yet full protection to our crops 
| be secured ? 

Will not the soiling system suggest itself to 
| some of your readers as a remedy for a portion 
|of this vast and increasing outlay? Orshall we 
| undertake to enclose our farms with wire fences 
| or osage hedges? Or would a sufficient fence of 
| either kind, gotten up and kept in order, be any 
|cheaper than a wood fence? A barbed wire 
| fence I would not have on my farm where stock 

runs, and the osage-orange hedges I already 
have are so much trouble to keep in order, I 
shall plant no more of them till rail timber be- 
comes much less plenty and much more costly 
than at present in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

I will now give the cost of a four-rail post 
fence and also an Adam and Eve or worm fence 
suflicient to enclose and divide one hundred 
acres into right-angle lots of 10 acres, as this 
| form takes the least possible amount of fence for 
'that number of enclosures or divisions of equal 
size; as 12-feet rails in post fence make 11-feet 
panels, it will take 760 panels to enclose 100 
acres; and to divide the same into 10-acre lots, 
|950 more, making 1,710 panels, which will cost 
one dollar a panel put up, making $1,710 first 
cost,—this, with interest and compound interest 
14 years, will be $3,850.87. The post by this 
time will be rotted at the ground and new posts 
needed, the cost of which, with the. necessar 
labor to repair the fence, using the old rails, will 
be one-half the first cost, or 50 cents a panel for 
1,710 panels, will be $855. This, added to the 
sum of cost up to this time, makes $4,705.87; 
interest compounded another 14 years makes 
$18,338.49; add another renewal of posts of 
| same cost, $855, makes the sum now $11,193.59. 
This, with interest compounded another 14 
years, makes $24,824.66. Add another renewal 
of posts same cost, $855.10, gives $25,679.70. 
This, with interest compounded another 14 
years, gives $58,059.12. The third renewal of 
| posts are now worn out and the rails no longer 


| fit for fence, having been in use 56 years, and we 
| have our 100-acre farm almost without any fence, 


whith, at a fair estimate, has cost to keep fenced 
56 years the enormous sum of $58,000. Of worm 
fence I have made a fair and full estimate of first 
| cost of rails, hauling, putting up and keeping in 
repair the same amount of fence as of the post 
fence, and for the same length of time, with 
interest and compound interest, and will give the 
| sum total $38,364. If any of your readers think 
these estimates too high for the Atlantic slope, 
| just let them make a calculation and they will be 
| satisfied, as I am, to try the soiling system. The 
| saving in the expense of fencing will pay for the 
|additional labor, and the increased amount of 
| stock that can be kept on a farm will pay cost of 
| additional labor. The increased amount or value 
of manure will more than pay the increased cost 
of laber. Try it. T. W. 
Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


P. S.—December 2d, 1879.—So little rain for 
| the last three months corn in this county did not 
|make a full crop; potatoes were also deficient, 
|and waters have failed so that many farms have 
| little or no water on them ; many Villages have 
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nine-tenths of the wells dried up, and many 
mills cannot run half the time, and some grind 
none for want of water. T. W. 

[ The writer of the above calculations is a 
well-known substantial Pennsylvania farmer.— 
They only confirm what the celebrated banker, 
Nick Biddle, in his day, said: that the annual 
cost of fencing in this country was sufficient to 
pay the interest of the national debt. Howbeit, 
that was not to be compared at that time to 
what it is at present. As remarked by our cor- 
respondent, the barbed fence is objected to where 
cattle range, and the Osage Orange has not en- 
grossed public attention sufficiently to cause it 
to have any great success asa fence. The best 
plant of the hedge family we have seen and 
tested, on our own premises, is the Pyracantha, 
which now bids fair to equal our best anticipa- 
tions.— Hd. A. Far.] 

Oh ee ae 


OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


Agricultural Education in France. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Of the many agricultural schools that France 
possesses, perhaps none merit to be signalled 
before that of Montpellier. It is a type of a 
regional college, destined to exhibit the best 
systems of culture for Southern France. It was 
founded seven years ago, and is situated one 
mile from Montpellier. Destined only to receive 
extern —_ it was soon compelled to provide 
accommodation for 20 interns, and is preparing 
to receive 100. Its scientific organization is as 
complete as is its practical arrangements, and 
the lessons of the laboratory and amphitheatre 
are illustrated by actual tests in the field. The 
museums are very complete, and the collections 
of insects include specimens of their attacks on 
various woods. The school also has specimens 
of the several local breeds of live stock, aiming 
to ameliorate these by judicious selection, while 
some choice foreign races are encouraged, by 
pas the services of valuable stallions and 

ulls gratuitously at the disposal of farmers. 
But as Montpellier is the centre of the phyllox- 
era disease, so is it the neighborhood where the 

overnment authoritatively tests all remedies to 

estroy the bug. The school devotes much 
attention to all the ameliorated processes for 
rearing the silk worm, &c., and the various pro- 
fessors are constantly invited to deliver lectures 
on their special branches of agronomy to the 
rural populations. 

One of the aims of the school is, and so far 
possesses a cosmopolitan interest, to discover 
the means for restoring prosperity to vineyards 
affected by the phylloxera. There are plats of 
vines in several stages of treatment by various 
presumed remedies. Analyses and the micro- 
scope play important rOdles in the experiments. 
There are two parties in presence: one that pins 
its faith on insecticide preparations; the other 
on American stocks. Both agree that the prob- 
lem to solve is not to conquer the enemy—since 


| he is victorious—but to arrange to live with him. 
Now, it is only necessary to look at results to 
conclude. The vines treated with insect-killing 
materials—annually to be employed—are sickly, 
stunted, and not producing one-seventh their 
| yield of fruit; while American stocks or graft- 
ings are models of robustness and prolificacy ; 
so much so that the peasantry come to steal the 

American vines from the nursery or the fields— 
|a proof of faith to be admired only for its in- 
| convenience. The American vine, then, resists 
| the phylloxera. Why? Because, according to 

the patient investigation of M. Foéx, the roots 
| of the French vines are soft and spongy, while 

those of the American rapidly vecome ligneous ; 
| the medullary rays are narrower, more numer- 
| ous, and composed of smaller cellules; and the 
| latter, being of a diminished diameter, the tissues 
are less permeable to the punctures of the 
insect; in other words, the root can only be 
attacked superficially as the wound cicatrises 
very rapidly, and this resistance, due to structure 
and function of the tissue, is preserved, even 
when French vines are grafted on American 
| stocks. The American vines, then, and autumnal 
floodings—the Faucon plan—are the sole perma- 
| nently efficacious remedies demonstrated against 
| the Phylloxera. 
Application of Fertilizers. 
Recent experiments have demonstrated that 
where the application of superphosphates to the 
| soil has produced no effect, the cause was to be 
attributed to a sufficiency of those salts already 
existing therein. Where 2 cwts. soil contain 
less than 34 ounces of phosphoric acid, the 
superphosphate will prove beneficial. When it 
contains 5 ounces of phosphoric acid, the addi- 
tion of the salt will turn out to be useless. It 
follows from this that, contrary to the received 
opinion, it is not necessary to apply nitrates 
mixed with phosphates when the latter are 
present in the soil. M. Pagnoul continues his 
interesting experiments as to the solubility of 
phosphates by diverse agents. He conclusively 
proves that stable, indeed we may add barn-yard 
manure, will dissolve natural phosphates in the 
powdered state, and thus economize the ex- 
pensive superphosphates. 
Trenched Maize for Dairy Cows. 

M. Hardon’s dairy has a good reputation in 
Paris, since his milk is much sought after. I 
have tasted it lately and find it richer than that 
from a few notable dairies. Now in winter he 
feeds his stock on trench green maize, which he 
preserves rather originally. On the stubble of 
a wheat crop which had succeeded beet, he 
sows red clover; the next year, by June, he 
has taken two cuttings, averaging 5 tons to the 
acre; then he plows down the clover—which 
thus becomes an intercalary crop—and adds 40 
tons of farm-yard manure; the maize is next 
sown in drills 18 inches wide, kept hoed and 
weeded. In October the maize is cut at the rate 
of 120 tons per ten hours, dropping into oblong 
masonry trenches, where it is well stamped ; 
neither salt nor cut straw is added ; when the 
trench is full it is covered with a movable plank, 
weighted with stones at the rate of 14 tons per 
square yard. In eight or ten days subsidence 
ensues, and the mass can be then considered as 
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preserved, without any fermentation, till the 
day it is given to the cattle green, fresh and of 
uniform quality. 

Items. 

In some of the heavy clay soils of Northern 
France, where from five to eight horses to 
a plow are necessary to turn over a furrow 
six inches Geep, the great difficulty against 
the cultivation of beet was the raising and 
earting off of the roots. This has now been 
met by the employment of portable rail- 
ways, where the wheels are generally broader 
aud the flange deeper; these railways can be 
hired out. There are no switches, &c., and it is 
the driver who links new lines as required.— 
Sugar industry continues to be sickly ; exporta- 
tion is slack and home consumption diminished. 
The manufacturers demand a reduction of one- 
third in the duty, which they say would be made 
zood by acorresponding increase under the head 
of consumption. 

Pisiculture continues to receive much atten- 
tion in France; the government extends to it 
every encouragement. A. M. Gallicher suggests 
that the character of a river, &c., be well studied 
before imported fish be there introduced. In 
1856, at Bourges, he emptied 40,000 young eels 
into the local rivers ; the fish throve well, became 
fat, but it was noticed at the same time the other 
tenants, cray fish especially, diminished ; a post 
mortem examination was held on some eels, and 
their stomachs were found filled with remains 
of the other fishes. Crustace appears to be in 
great request, generally for bait—proof how 
Shey are relished. F. C. 

Paris, Dec. 4, 1879. 





MARYLAND STATE GRANGE. 


Seventh Annual Session—Dec. 9-11. 


Upon the opening of the Grange, at which 
-a]l the officers were present save the W. Flora 
and W. G. K., whose place was supplied by 
Mrs. C. Lyon Rodgers, of 153, and Bro. Merritt, 
ef 172, the following committee on credentials 
was appointed: Bro. Bowen, Prince George’s ; 
Buckman, Baltimore; Sis. Lansdale, Mont- 

ymery; Bros. Clark, Howard, and Hardcast!e, 

bet, who reported a quorum present and 
ready for business, when the Master presented 
his annual report as follows: 
Master’s Report. 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS: 

Another revolution of the wheel of time 
brings us together in the seventh annual session 
of the Maryland State Grange. 

Our first thought is to return thanks to the 
Giver of all Good, for another year of abundant 
crops, good health, and the increasing prosperity 
of the agricultural interest. 

In presenting this my last annual report, I 
desire especially to call your attention to some 
of the prominent points in the Declaration of 
Purposes of our order, which Declaration was 
framed at a time when our hopes ran ligh that 
the salvation of the farmer was at hand, that a 
new era had dawned for us after our many years 
of oppression. I can recall to mind now the 
enthusiasm with which, at the St. Louis meeting, 


| in the advancement of States. 


_One proposition proves the other. 


its first reading was received, and North and 
South clasped hands in a holy grasp of friend- 
ship which seemed the forerunner of our 
brighter future. It has occurred to me that it 
would be profitable for us to review our past, 
examine carefully our acts, and see how much 
we have done towards making those written 
words a living reality of our daily lives. 

“To develop a higher and better manhood and 
womanhood among ourselves.” Who can look 
back to December, 1873, when the organization 
started in Maryland, and for a moment question 
that this declaration of our order has met a 
hearty response in our State? The improved 
condition of the agriculturist is seen on every 
hand. There is scarcely a county in the State 
that has not now some internal improvement 
which would not have existed but for the 
grange ; and thereby our manhood is developed, 
education fostered and the condition of the com- 
munity through education improved. 

Again we are urged to discountenance the 
credit system, the mortgage system, and every 
system tending to prodigality and bankruptcy. 
Could any advice have been more needed in 
1873? (a period of depression following the 
inflated prices and extravagance engendered by 
the years of war through which we have passed,) 
and could any community have made greater 
progress in these most important matters than 
the farmers of Maryland? I feel sure that none 
can truthfully assert that the grange has not 
accomplished great good wherever its purposes 
have been carried out in the true spirit. My 
thoughts have been so happily expressed in a 
recent article of E. G. D. Holden, who, though 
not a member of our order, has so thoroughly 
caught the spirit of our teachings, that I cannot 
refrain from quoting some of his words. He 
says: 

“ Associations of mutual interests and commu- 
nity for mutual relief, operating turough friendly 
channels of fraternal regard, necessari'y improve 
the condition of every member. A better know- 
ledge of the world is reached. Selfishness, toa 
large extent, is rubbed out. The heart is en- 
larged. Men come to know each other better. 
Each member feels that he no longer stands 
alone; he feels that others are interested in him, 
and he in turn is interested in them. And this 
interest among the Patrons, if we have read them 
rightly, is not by any means confined to the 
purchase of a bushel of wheat, a reaper or a ton 
of plaster, nor yet to the hearth of his neigh- 
bor’s family. These things are included amon 
the good it does; but its true greatness after al 
is not measured in dollars saved or dollars 
earned. It rises so far above that that all right- 
minded men have come to regard the grange as 
a national help. It is the backbone of the 
country, and has become a most important factor 
It is all this, 
because it has educated many minds that waited 
only for opportunities. The eagerness with 
which it was embraced but too plainly proved 
that it was long-looked-for come at last. 

“Our observation has proven that this institu- 
tion has not only been of great benefit to its 
members, but also to the States and nation. The 
Anything 
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that benefits the people benefits the State. They 
are one and can never be divorced. The one is 
the other, and nothing can ever be taken away 
from itself. 

“Tf, therefore, the grange has taught its mem- 
bers better business habits, better modes of buy- 
ing and selling, taught them lessons in domestic 
and political economy, and opened up new ave- 
nues of thought and progress within its gates, it 
has also made the State wealthier and happier,— 
in that it has thereby improved the condition of 
the people. As we view it, the grange has 
accomplished all this; but even this, grand as 
the result may be, is not all. The grange hall 
and the session become not only the place 
where social greetings are extended, where 
those formerly far apart have been drawn close 
together, but it has also been made the school 
for literary and scientific research ; all the time 
educating and al] the time bettering every one 
a to sit within the shadow of its mystic 
old. 

“More than this, the grange has given a new 
dignity to the position of the farmer. It has 
taught him that he is no longer the one always 
to work, but the one to ve served. He commands 
the situation. It has given him new ideas of his 
independence, and has the more impressed upon 
his soul the truism, that the soil is the source of 
all wealth, and that in the prosecution of busi- 
ness affairs others must depend more upon him 
than he upon them. The very causes which 
brought the grange into existence, and its rapid 
growth during the few years of its life, are a 
stronger sseol than anything else can be of the 
necessity for its organization. It has taken a 
firm hold upon the affections of the people. It 
benefits them and thus benefits all. Narrow, 
indeed, and ill-educated, must be the mind and 
heart that do not extend to it a hearty hand and 
wish it God speed and good prosperity in its 
glorious mission. We do not believe that it will 
take any step buckward. We do believe that it 
will hold to its steady dignified way, and become 
every year more a power for good in all our 
broad land. All, therefore, who love the State, 
whose material interests the grange in every way 
advances, though not permitted to become mem- 
bers, should extend to the Patrons their warmest 
sympathy. All who 
cheerfully aid all those influences which make a 
nation great. 

The grange, as we view it, is one of the 
mightiest of these; and this it will continue,— 
what we as an outsider believe it now to be,—an 
institution whose aims are all for ‘good, for God, 
our Country and Truth.’” 

Could a stronger endorsement come from one 
without our gates? I trust that he has not 
placed us on a higher plane than we deserve; but, 
if he has, let us promise ourselves before leaving 
this hall that we will go home determined to 
raise our granges to the highest possible stand- 
ard. 

The fifteenth session of the National Grange, 
held in Canandaigua, New York, commencing 
November 19th and holding for ten days, was of 
unusual and significant interest to not only its 
own members but to the entire order. Thirty 


States were represented by delegates—from the | 


love the nation should | 


pine-clad forests of Oregon, the orange groves 
of Florida, from Maine and Texas,—each bring- 
ing reports of the condition of the order in their 
State. Numbers were not so great, but the im- 
proper material had been generally weeded out, 
and all was working on a more sure foundation 
than in the days of our great numerical pros- 
perity. 

As a body the National Grange is well worth 
studying; a finer set of men and women could 
hardiy be found ; faces showing thought and 
character that had been moulded in many a try- 
ing school. To those who had watched its pro- 
gress, as your delegates had been permitted to do, 
it was interesting to trace from year to year the 
gradual uprising of a great people, as the farm- 
ers are or certainly should be. The growth 
has been gradual, but sure,—a freedom of 
thought and sentiment perceptible at this last 
meeting, which some years ago would not have 
been ventured upon by any member, if allowed 
by the body. Now all were eager and glad to 
hear brave words spoken by brave men, who felt 
that the time had at last arrived when farmers 
as a class must be heard by legislative bodies in 
defence of their homes and property,—members 
from North, South, East and West announcing 
their determination to throw aside partisan poli- 
tics, and cast their ballots for those who would 
advance, not retard, our progress. It was to 
me a hopeful sign of our future, and the faith 
that our downward course would be arrested 
grew strong within my heart, feeling that these 
men echoed the sentiment of their fellow 
Patrons over this broad Union, of which the 


farmers form so large a part. 
The meeting was very harmonious, and will, I 


hope, add strength to the order. I expect to lay 
before you at this session printed reports of the 
Committees on Transportation, Education, Co- 
operation, and the State of American Agricul- 
ture. The discussion on this last report occupied 
parts of two days, and was extremely interesting 
and profitable. 

The members were unanimous in the opinion 
that the head of the Agricultural Department 
should be a cabinet officer, the better to watch 
our interests, which underlie every other indus- 
try, and only one truly interested in agriculture 
knows the needs of that class. 

The appropriations for the agricultural depart- 
ment are too small to do much real good. It is 
surprising to me that our country should be so 
dead to its own interests, nurturing so carelessly 
a great industry, which is the real pulse of the 
nation,—its throbs denoting the condition of the 
whole body, whether in prosperity or adversity. 

Only a single constitutional amendment will 
be presented for your action. 

We elected officers for the ensuing term, and 
feel that we have in brother J. J. Woodman, of 
Michigan, a worthy Master, faithful and true, 
who will work only for the best interest of our 
order. 

For details of the condition of the order in 
our State, you are referred to the reports of our 
Worthy Secretary and Worthy Treasurer. I 
regret that it is not more encouraging. Like 
other States, we are greatly in need of a more 
efficient lecture system. The Worthy Master of 











the National Grange called the attention of the 
members thereto in the following words: “The 
attention of the National Grange is expressly 
directed to the fact that competent, zealous 
lecturers are needed now more than ever before. 
The cry from all quarters comes up to the 
masters and officers, send us lecturers. More 
than half of the entire correspondence pertains 
to the wants of efficient, earnest members to go 
out as missionaries and labor in the good cause. 
Political mountebanks do not seem to be re- 
quired ; they have done more harm than good, 
and our members know it. 

Those only need apply who are willing to be 
dedicated to unceasing toil for the good of our 
order, our country and mankind. To-day hun- 
dreds of reporting or thousands of dormant 
granges are still anxious to listen to the voice 
of fraternal encouragement; are still thirsting 
for social and intellectual refreshment; are still 
hungering for tidings from afar. What shall be 
done ? 

Although our grange press has never been so 
ably or wisely edited as at the present time; 
although our grange newspapers never labored 
s0 earnestly as now, yet the field is only culti- 
vated in patches, and the weeds of undisturbed 
ignorance and the nettles of baseless suspicion 
grow altogether too rank and cover too much 
ground. What shall be done?” 


This being referred to the Committee on Good 
of the Order, in their report the attention of the 


different State Granges was particularly called | 2 Rag . 
; | to be denied their just and coequal rights, as 


to this great need, and I earnestly hope that you 
may devise some method to obtain a thorough 
lecture system in this State. Its necessity has 
long been felt. I firmly believe that good lec- 
turers visiting all parts of the State would 
awaken an interest which has been slumbering, 
revive our dormant or discouraged subordinate 
ranges, and, by increasing our numbers, add 
argely to our influence. I feel convinced that 
all that is needed to spread our order fully 
through the country is for the agriculturists to 
become fully acquainted with our aims and 
objects. 

Your especial attention is called to the pros- 
perity of the business arm of the order, as shown 
by the report of the Executive Committee on the 
Maryland Grange Agency. I most cordially sup- 
port their recommendation to return to the 
subordinate granges contributing the same in 
1876 the safety fund, amounting to $1,646,—this 
fund having done its work, and we having no 

ower to use it for any other purpose. The 
incoming administration having at this time 
nearly three times this amount with which to 
continue the business, I am fully convinced it 
would be a wise plan in the future to make the 
compensation of most of the employees contin- 
gent upon the net profits of the business. 

The rapid increase «f the grain trade of Bal- 
timore city the past two years has demonstrated 
beyond question the absolute necessity of more 
elevators for the accommodation of that trade, 
as it would be impossible to handle with de- 
spatch, at reasonable expense, the immense 
quantities of grain received and shipped at this 
market without the aid of these modern improve- 
ments. 
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If the action taken by the Maryland State 
| Grange two years ago, petitioning the State 
| Legislature to authorize the building of a grain 
| elevator, had been carried out, it would have 
afforded great relief to that large class of our 
people engaged in the production of cereals. 
Though our Maryland grain is ef superior qual- 
ity, and should command Jetter prices than 
Western grain, it often brings less than the lat- 
ter for lack of elevator accommodations. This 
is an injustice to the producer of a staple crop 
in a home market, which it is the duty of the 
State to correct, and it will be corrected if farm- 
ers are true to themselves, and insist upon being 
protected in their just rights. 

It is not to be expected that the present eleva- 
tors in Baltimore—built by railroad companies 
for the accommodation of their own trade, 
which is chiefly from the great West—should 
provide for the wants of Maryland farmers, 
when they interfere with the business of their 
roads. We make no such demand upon these 

| corporations, but we do claim that it is the duty 
of the State to protect us in our just rights, that 
as farmers we may avail ourselves of the benefits 


| of a market which we have been heavily taxed 


to create and establish. We do not ask the State 
to appropriate money from its treasury to build 
a grain elevator for our accommodation, but we 


| think we have the right to invoke her aid to 


enable us to do this by taxing ourselves. The 
growers of grain comprise too large and respect- 
able a body of taxpayers throughout the State 


compared with others. They are entitled to a 
like fostering care and protection as was granted 
to the planter, enabling him to build warehouses 
for the storage of his tobacco. 


It does not become our merchants, manu- 
facturers, or corporations, who have received so 
large a share of State aid, to make objections to 
anything being done in behalf of the farmer. 

While agriculture is the least remunerative of 
our industries, it should be borne in mind that 
to its bountiful products is due the returnin 
prosperity of every other industry. Sounc 
policy dictates that the source of all this pros- 
perity should have the fostering care and pro- 
tection of a wise and just government, rather 
than the neglect which has been bestowed upon 
it. The State cannot afford, neither can other 
industries which are dependent upon our pro- 
ducts, afford to let agriculture languish and die. 
Therefore we say it will not do to set up the 
specious plea that was urged, and I regret to say 
was sustained by the last House of Delegates, 
that it was unconstitutional to permit the farm- 
ers of this State to tax themselves to build an 
elevator for the accommodation of Maryland 
grain. It is to be hoped that the tillers of the 
soil of this good old Commonwealth have not so 
degenerated in manhood or intelligence as to be 

ut off by any such evasive and paltry plea as this. 

f it be unconstitutional to do this, it will be 
equally so to do many things that have been 
done, and may be again attempted. Composed 
as this body is of intelligent farmers from differ- 
ent sections of the State, I submit to your judg- 
| ment to devise the proper action to be taken in 
| reference to this important matter. 

















In nearly every report I have made to you I 
have especially called your attention to the sub- 
ject of taxation and the system of tobacco in- 
spection in our State. The first of these taxa- 
tions is one of vital importance to every farmer 
in the State, and one upon which you should 
make yourselves heard with no uncertain 
sound. All property (real, personal and mixed) 
should bear its proper and just proportion for 
the support of government. In my report of 
1877 I presented my views upon this question 
in full, especially looking to the taxation of 
mortgages. I am only strengthened as time 
rolls on in my convictions upon this question, 
and recommend that you appoint a committee 
on taxation to prepare a memorial to the next 
General Assembly, praying for relief. 

On the second, tobacco inspection, to the 
grange certainly belongs much credit for the 
agitation given this subject. Commencing with 
our first session in 1874, we have, year by year, 
kept it before the public. I believe we have 
already accomplished much good, but the work 
has only begun, and we must continue in our 
purpose till the grand result wished for is fully 
attained. In my last annual report, page 3 
printed proceedings, I stated fully my views 
upon this subject. 
change them, I would recommend the appoint- 
ment of the usual committee to give the subject 
attention. 

With this meeting the term of your officers 
expires. How well we have attended to the 


duties entrusted to us we leave others to judge. | 


The most perfect harmony has existed between 
us. We came together total strangers in Janu- 
ary, 1874; we part now strong and true friends. 
Many of you will remember my expressed con- 
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Upon a call of the granges by counties for 
new business, a number of resolutions were 
offered and appropriately referred. The W. 
Master submitted a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, ordered by the National 
Grange to be laid before the State Grange, pro- 
viding for a change in the power to confer 
degrees by District and County, State and Na- 


| tional Granges, which, being referred to the com- 


Seeing now no reason to | 





dition on taking the gavel two years ago for my | 


third term that it must be my last. 
than ever fixed in my determination, and ask 

ou in the utmost sincerity that my successor be 
installed as early as possible. 


am more | 


In conclusion, let me beg of you on returning | 
to your homes to gird on your armor afresh, | 


and, as standard-beurers for the truth, give your 


best strength of mind and heart to the great | 
work before you, never faltering, but pressing | 


onward to the goal of all our hopes—equal 
rights, equal representation, happy homes un- 


burdened by debt, where each may sit down | 
under his own vine and fig-tree, feeling that the | 


vocation of a farmer is one of honor, which our 
children will be proud to follow when our hands 
grow too feeble to guide the piow. 


General Proceedings. 


Following the Master’s report came those of 


the Treasurer and Secretary, the former showing 
a small balance on hand after payment of all 


demands, and the latter that four granges have | 
surrendered their charters since the last meeting ; | 


two consolidated with other granges, and that 
the charters of two have been revoked. The 
Secretary said the quarterly reports made to his 
office, indicated, in his opinion, a stable foun- 
dation in the condition of the order. Though 


there has been some loss in members, the falling | 


off is much less than in the former year, and 


consists principally of those granges which | 


were dormant though they were reckoned. 


mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, its ratifi- 
cation was recommended. The vote on this 
being a tie, the W. M. voted in the negative, 
thus rejecting the amendment. 

A committee of three was appointed to take 
into consideration so much of the W. Master’s 
Report as referred to the erection of grain eleva- 
tors, and another of same number to consider 
that part which treated of taxation. The com- 
position of these committees will be seen by the 
list given below, which were announced at the 
evening session : 

Committees. 


ON GOOD OF THE ORDER. 


MD 6.556 dc nb0d0anss of Howard. 

“ Kent. 

“ Baltimore. 

“ St. Mary’s. 
Hall . “ Pr. George's. 
Or “ Queen Anne's. 
Goldsborough “ Talbot. 

ON GRANGE AGENCY. 
. Murray.... of Anne Arundel. 
“ Queen Anne’s. 

Barlow “ Howard. 

Tschiffely “ Montgomery. 

Todd -.+-. “ Baltimore. 

“ Carroll. 
“ Calvert. 


Bro. 


Sis. . 
“ 


.+-- Of Baltimore. 
St. Mary’s. 
Anne Arundel. 
Queen Anne’s. 


. Jenifer 
Bond 
Murray . 
Goldsborough ... 


ON RESOLUTIONS. 


. Hartshorne 
Robinson 
Bowen 


Montgomery. 
Anne Arundel. 
Pr. George’s. 
Talbot. 

“ Queen Anne’s. 


ON GRIEVANCES. 
of Queen Anne’s. 
“ Montgomery. 
“ Montgomery. 
SPECIAL ON TAXATION. 
of Talbot. 


“ Frederick. 
“ Anne Arundel. 


SPECIAL ON GRAIN ELEVATOR. 
of Talbot. 
“ Howard. 
“ Calvert. 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 
\ Dalene ... of Howard. 
Robosson “ Alleghany. 
Warren... “ Queen Anne’s. 


Chiswell 
Iglehart 
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The W. M. submitted a communication from 
Denton Grange, No. 43, now dormant, asking 
remission of dues. The Committee on Griev- 
ances, to whom it was referred, recommended 
that in the case of this and all other dormant 
granges desiring to reorganize, the Executive 
Committee be authorized to remit all dues up to 
the end of quarter preceding organization, and 
the grange endorsed the recommendation, 

The W. M. reported that the representatives 
of the Maryland State Grange had failed to ob- 
tain action by the National Grange to secure an 
amendment of the constitution providing for 
equalized representation of subordinate in State 
granges. 

At the session of Wednesday, Dec. 10, the 
Executive Committee presented their annual 
report. Much of this document treats of mat- 
ters of business routine not of general or public 
interest, and is entirely concerned with the man- 
agement of the Agency. Concerning advances, 
the committee say a certain sum has been placed 
in the Agent’s hands to make advances on goods 
in hand,—on which advances, when they run 
over ten days, interest is to be charged. The 
profits of the Agency for the year ending Nov. 
30 were stated to be $1,281.68, and the entire 
profits which have accumulated during its exist- 
ence $5,044.82. Several months in the year 
show, however, a less and not a profit,—so that 
the committee say a few busy months have to 
make up for others of comparative dullness.— 
This, tliey add, should not be, and would not if 
Patrons would purchase not only their fertilizers 
but their supplies more generally through the 
Agency, whereby its business would be greatly 
increased. 

The committee further recommended that the 
money in their hands known as the “Safety 
Fund,” amounting to $1,646. which was contri- 


buted by the subordinate granges to insure the | 


success of the agency in its beginning, and no 
longer required, be now returned to the granges 
which advanced it. 

As a supplemental report from the Executive 
Committee, the Agent’s annual report was also 
submitted, from which the following extract is 
given: 

State Agent's Report. 
* 


* “The efforts made at the recent legis- 
lature in the grain interest developed unfortu- 


nate condition. Not in the spirit of acrimony 
would we complain, but with a laudable ambition 
to promote the interest of the whole State and 
all the people of the State, from the highest to 
the lowest. Duty requires that this question 
should be handled with frankness to bring out 
all the facts; not with a desire to injure either, 
but promote the welfare of all. No person will 
question but that the rural districts have con- 
tributed largely to the development of our com- 
mercial interests by furnishing some of her very 
best business talent, by helpimg to mould legisla- 
tion to guard and build up the interests of our 
city. of which interest we may justly boast. 

ut now the grain-growing sections require 
consideration not hitherto demanded to the 
same extent. We would not place restrictions 
upon legitimate trades; we would not for one 
moment check commercial enterprise, or raise 
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any barrier to mar our increasing Western 
traffic. No; but with all the magnanimity of 
which Maryland hearts are capable, we say, let it 
come; let its trade increase until our Baltimore 
shall become, if needs be, the grain centre—yea, 
the business centre—of the continent. 

All we ask is protection, sympathy, fraternal 
treatment—in other words that the same consid- 
eration be extended to us as farmers that our 
forefathers meted out to the other interests of 
the State. 

May we not with consistency ask the ear, the 


' aid, of our brethren who represent the tobacco 


, Cent. 


section of the State? We do not envy the 
agency secured them for the protection of their 
staple if properly managed in the five tobacco 
warehouses ; but the changed condition of agri- 
culture in some parts of the State requires 
changed accommodations. Is it not a fact that 
the interes's of the earlier settlers of the State 
were more closely allied than now? Was not 
tobacco the leading commodity, or product, of 
Maryland soil? It wasa matter of interest then, 
it is true; but our fathers, by legislation and 
otherwise, helped to furnish the storage capacity 
they now do or ought to enjoy. Is it an unrea- 
sonable thing, therefore, that we ask their assist- 
ance to aid us in averting a danger which is set- 
ting in upon us? for under the existing condition 
of things we do not, cannot, realize the real 
commercial value of our wheat. 

Millers inform us that the real value of Mary- 
land wheat for flouring purposes is from five to 
ten cents more than Western wheat. This 
truth is sustained by the fact that the hardier 


| varieties of wheat adapted to our climate and 


soil improves in quality by our cultivation, 
when we properly regard the laws of nature in 
the selection and care of the seed sown. 

The present facilities for the receiving and 
delivery of grain in our State by the different 
railroads centreing here are of right entirely 
under their control for the uses of track grain, 
which, of course, precludes water-borne and 
wagon grain, except under given circumstances. 
The popularity of Baltimore as a grain-receivin 


| port is shown in the fact that in the brief peri 


of five years the receipts have increased from a 
fraction over fifteen millions to the enormotts 
sum of some sixty millions for 1879. 

It is apparent, therefore, from the iimited 
storage capacity for grain at this port, and our 


| sister States having the preference thereof ne- 
| cessarily, that the grain blockade, judging from 


the increasing receipts for the last decude, must 
only be repeated each succeeding year, and our 
Maryland, with her thirty millions bushels 
cereals, must be kept in the background, 
measurably, because our farmers are not united 
in protecting their dearly-earned products. 

It is certainly no compliment to Maryland 
enterprise, but a stain upon her escutcheon, that 
Maryland grain after reaehing this market, and 
being sold for delivery at the elevators for want 
of room, should be forced to float in the Balti- 
more Basin until so damaged by heating from 
dampness as to force a resale at a loss to the pro- 
ducer in some cases of twenty to thirty per 
These are not fancy sketches, but facts. 
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Patrons, farmers of Maryland, shall we, with 
the remedy for deliverance within our reach, 
suffer ourselves to be overmatched by our rivals 
in trade, or yield our rights to political mag- 
nates for a mess of pottage. 

I cannot believe that our people would longer 
endure the evil if the farming sentiment could 
be awakened, which it would be upon a candid 
examination of this subject.” 

That portion of the Agent’s report which re- 
ferred to the substitution for the present system 
of the Agency of some of the features of the 


Rochedale plan was referred to a special com- | 


mittee of five, to be designated the Committee 
on Coiperation, composed as follows: Bros. 


Thomas, St. Mary’s; A. E. Sudler, Queen Anne’s; | 


Smith, Frederick; Gorsuch, Baltimore; F. C. 
Goldsborough, Talbot. This committee did not 
report, and the subject was subsequently refer- 
red to the Executive Committee. 

A resolution having passed requesting him to 
do so, Bro. Geo. Thomas made an eloquent 
speech describing some of the salient points in 
the Rochedale system. 


The election of officers of the grange to serve | 


for the ensuing constitution term of two years, 
was fixed for 11 A. M. Wednesday, previous to 
which hour Bro. Nichols offered the following 
resolutions, (Bro. Thomas in the chair.) which 
were unanimously carried by a rising vote: 


Resolved, That it is with sincere regret this 


grange feels compelled to recognize W. Master | 
foore’s declination to longer serve as Master | 


of the Maryland State Grange. 

Resolved, That our heartiest thanks are due, 
and are hereby cordially extended, to W. M. 
Joseph T. Moore, who has, with such honor and 
ability, both at home and abroad, fulfilled all the 


obligations resting on him, and that often at | 


great personal sacrifice. 


Resolved, That these resolutions be spread | 


rinted in the 
merican Far- 


upon the records of this grange, 
Baltimore daily papers and the 
mer, and be presented to the next meetin 
the National Grange by our representatives 
thereto. 

These resolutions were subsequentty ordered 
to be be suitably engrossed, and signed by the 
proper officers of the grange and sealed with its 
seal, and presented to the W. M. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Henry O. Devries, of Howard, who has occu- 
pied the position of State Agent during four 


ears of the existence of the Agency, was elected | 


faster. 
Wm. T. P. Turpin, of Queen Anne’s, was 
elected Overseer, but on his urgent request was 


excused, and John W. Corey, of Kent, was | 


elected. 
James 8. Robinson, of Anne Arundel, was 
re-elected Lecturer. 


Assistant Steward; 


ard, Chaplain; Edward Hall, of B., of Anne 


Arundel, Secretary; Geo. H. Elder, of Balti- ; 


more, Gate Keeper; Mrs. Henry O. Devries, of 
Howard, Ceres; Mrs. Geo. Thomas, of St. 
Mary’s, Flora ; Mrs. Daniel Jenifer, of Baltimore, 


of | 


| Pomona; Mrs. John W. Corey, of Kent, Lady 


Assistant Steward. 

Thomas F. Shepherd, of Carroll, and Geo. 
Thomas, of St. Mary’s, were re-élected members 
of the executive committee. 

The executive committee offered the following 
resolutions concerning Dr. Dorsey, who was 
detained from the grange by a sudden illness: 

Resolved, That the Maryland State Grange 
hereby expresses its sincere and fraternal sym- 
pathy with Bro. G. W. Dorsey, the tobacco 
salesman, in his recent severe affliction, and its 
hopes for his early and complete restoration to 


| health and usefulness, and that a copy of this 


resolution be forwarded to him by the secretary. 
The Committee on Tobacco Inspection was 


| remodeled so as to stand as follows: Bros. Bond, 
| St. Mary’s; Langley, St. Mary’s; Hall, Prince 


George’s; Hays, Montgomery ; Jones, Calvert ; 
Iglehart, Anne Arundel. 
The Committee on Finance reported the 


| Treasurer’s and Secretary’s reports agreed and 


were found correct, with vouchers for all expen- 
ditures; that the action of the executive com- 
mittee in regard to salaries of Agent and em- 
ployees, should be approved, which was done, 


| and that the “rebate tund” ($1,429.41) in the 


Agent’s hands be used to replace the safety fund 


| in the event that the latter should be ordered 
returned to the granges contributing it, which 


was also approved. 

The Committee on Good of the Order made 
its report, of which the following are the mate- 
rial parts: 

The resolution from Patapsco, No. 125, that 
provision be made for a Lecturer to canvass the 
State was approved, and the following resolution 
was, as amended, adopted: 

That not less than $500—and in the discretion 
of the Executive Committee an additional $500— 
be appropriated by said Executive Committee 
to pay the expenses of such lecturers as they 
may employ to canvass so far as possible the 
entire State in the interest of the Grange. 

On the resolution of Brighton, No. 60, for the 
printing in cheap form of the Maryland Code, 
the committee were of opinion it cannot at pre- 
sent be carried out. 

Regarding changes at State hay scales, recom- 
mended reference of subject to representatives 
in legislature. Concurred in. 

The committee approved the recommendation 
of the W. M. that the safety fund be returned, 
so far that any grange making demand for its 
share within six months should receive it; but 
this was amended so as to request the Executive 
Committee to at once return the contributions 
to the fund to each grange whose charter has not 


| been revoked. 


The Committee on Resolutions, to whom was 


| referred the reports of the Committees of the 

Thos. 8. Iglehart, of Anne Arundel, was | 
elected Steward; Thos. B. Todd, of Baltimore, | 
Joseph N. Chiswell, of | 
Frederick, Treasurer; Joseph Barlow, of How- | 


National Grange, reported, endorsing the same 
and recommen ing to the careful and apprecia- 
tive study of the Patrons of the State the report 
of the Committee of the National Grange on 
Transportation as suggesting the most effectual 
method of obtaining such concessions as our 
numbers and importance make only just and 
right. 

Pat the morning session of Thursday, Dec. 
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11, the committee on Fertilizers made a report, 
which was adopted, recommending the appoint- 
ment of a committee “to prepare a memorial for 
general circulation and signature, asking the 
General Assembly for the passage of a law look- 
ing to the erection of an agricultural experiment 
station, similar in its operations to that now at 
work in the State of Connecticut, whereby a 
system of voluntary inspection of fertilizers 
may be inaugurated, and the trade in fertilizers 
placed on a firm and safe basis, and whereby 
experiments may be carried on,” &c. The com- 
mittee was appointed as follows: Bros. Thomas, 
St. Mary’s; Sands, Baltimore; Hardcastle, Tal- 
bot. 

At 1 P. M. the officers of the grange were 
installed,—Bro. P. A. Bowen officiating, assisted 
by Bro. E. L. F. Hardcastle. 

The Committee on Grange Agency reported, 
expressing gratification at the present standing 
of the Agency in business circles in Baltimore, 
and urging the membership to deal more fully 
with it. 

Recommending that members of dormant 
granges be allowed the benefits of the Agency, 
as far as possible, when the Agent is satisfied of 
their fidelity. Adopted. 

Recommending that as the meetings of the 
Executive Committee are almost exclusively to 
manage the Agency, that its expenses be paid 
out of earnings of Agency. Adopted. 

Commending the fidelity and diligence of the 
Grange Agent and his employees for the faithful 
manner in which they bave discharged their 
duties. Concurred in. 

The Special Committee on Grain Elevator 
reported, heartily approving position of State 
Master and Agent as to accommodations needed 
for Maryland grain; and recommending that as 
it is necessary, to be effectual, an united effort 
should emanate from the body of the people, a 
memorial to the legislature on this subject be 
prepared by the Executive Committee, and that 
they have it printed and circulated for signature 
throughout the State. Adopted. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

That in consideration of the valuable services 
rendered to the Order of Patrons of Husbandry 
from its first organization in the State, W. Past 
Master J. T. Moore is hereby made an honorary 
member of the Executive Committee of this 
grange. 

At this session the W. Past Master communi- 
cated to W. M. Devries the A. P. W., and it was 
by him imparted to all masters of granges 
entitled to receive it. 

On the question of taxation of mortgages no 
action was had, discussion demonstrating there 
was wide divergence of views on the subject 
entertained by the members of the grange. 

The final session of the grange was held 
Thursday evening, December 11th. On a call of 
counties, Bre. Buckman, of Baltimore, submit- 
ted notice of the following proposed amend- 
ment of by-laws: 

“Amend Article 9, sec. 3, par. 1 of by-laws, so 
as to read as follows: There shall be an Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of three members of 
the State Grange, one of whom shall be elected 
for three years, one for two years and one for 
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| second Tuesday 











one year; and their successors shall be elected 
one every year thereafter to serve for three 
years.” 

On motion of Bro. Hardcastle, of Talbot, Bro. 
Wm. B. Sands, for efficient services in asssisting 
the secretary of the grange, was tendered its 


| thanks by a vote which was taken standing, and 


was unanimous. 

No action was taken on thesubject of tobacco 
inspections. Some variance of opinion was 
shown to exist, and it was thought the position 
of the grange was everywhere recognized by its 
frequent utterances in the past on this subject. 

The grange then adjourned to meet on the 
in December, 1880, at 2.30 P. 
M., in the city of Baltimore. 


| Preserving Corn-Fodder by Ensilage. 


In a number of the agricultural papers of the 
North we find statements of the result of an 
experiment in preserving green corn-fodder 
according to M. Goffart’s plan, frequently re- 
ferred to in the American Farmer, by Mr. John 
M. Bailey, of “Winning Farm,” Billerica, Mass. 
The first silo, or trench, of that gentleman was 
opened on December 3d,—a number of gentle- 
men interested being invited to be present to 
witness it. 

The pit, or silo, is described as 40 feet long, 12 


| wide and 16 deep, the capacity being estimated 
| at 200 tons green fodder; but it was only about 
| half filled, eight days time having been con- 


sumed in cutting with an “ensilage cutter,’ made 
by the New York Plow Co., as it came from the 
field, the corn from six ucres of land, a part of 
which was sugar-corn and the balance Southern 
white. The stalks were cut toa length of 4-10 
of an inch and thrown direct from the machine 
into the pit, where it was spread and tramped 
down by two men. A layer of rye straw a foot 
thick was placed on the mass of cut fodder, 
and over this two courses of boards, 1} inches 
thick, on which rested 50 tons of stone. The 
work was completed September 30. 

On opening the pit there was found on top a 
layer of the fodder about two inches thick, 
entirely spoiled, but under this the material was 
in good condition, though extremely sour. On 
exposure to the air it became sweeter, with a 
slightly alcoholic taste. The cattle to which 
it was offered rejected it at first, but afterwards 
they, as well as the sheep and hogs, ate it with 
avidity, and Mr. Bailey considers his experiment 
“a perfect success.” 

—————_ <> o—______- 


Corn loses one-fifth by drying, and wheat one- 
fourteenth. From this the estimate is made that 
it is more profitable for farmers to sell unshelled 
corn in the fall at seventy-five cents than at $1 a 
bushel in the following summer, and that wheat 
at $1.25 in December is equal to $1.50 in the 
succeeding June. In the case of potatoes—tak- 
ing those that rot and are otherwise lost, to- 
gether with the shrinkage—there is but little 
doubt that between October and June the loss 
to the owner who holds them is not less than 
thirty-three per cent. 
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Live Stock. 
On the Management of Sheep. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Having an insatiable desire for the acquisition 
of all knowledge possible to be desired, (with 
which your journal is often replete,) and a per- 
fect willingness to impart what little experience 
I have had in the culture and management of 
sheep, I will once again obtrude upon the 
patience of your many readers, hoping, thereby, 
to draw from some of them their experience to 
enable me and all other farmers to become more 
proficient in taking care of and extending so 
valuable and necessary a culture. 

Like the cereals and the meat-growing busi- 
ness of our country, wool-growing is as much a 
necessity, and is the sheet-anchorage of much of 
the wealth of Australia and South America, 
and also is becoming a trade in Europe and 
North America that is supplying a demand in 
plenteousness, which would cost otherwise 
vastly more, had it to be supplied from other 
countries. Never, while unwashed wool is 
worth from 20 to 30 cents per pound, and a cor- 


responding price paid on manufactured goods, | 
need farmers fear to engage in sheep-raising. | 
Let every farmer keep as many as will not mow | 


down his pastures too clesely, at the expense of 
just necessary working animals of other classes 
and milch cows, and my experience proves that 
the spring, summer and autumn will be redolent 
with the smiles superinduced by the profits of 
this little trouble and pleasing occupation. Sow 
timothy on your wheat fields, with clover and 
orchard grass, and if well taken in sod, although 
it may not rain for weeks and the luxurious top 
dies off the grass, and in such case that the cow 
and the horse will pine for grass and water, then 


it is that sheep grow fat and drop among the | 


sods such manure as will vastly improve the 
soil. Although better to have a constant supply 
of good clear water, yet, where other stock 
would die they will flourish, and we have 
known them to go without water for weeks. 
Allow no stagnant ponds, where geese and 
hogs have access to puddle and mire, for we 
believe that from such cause many!locks become 
diseased. 

If your grass fields are scant, prepare your 
sheep for the winter by feeding with a little 
grain and hay; keep out of cold rains and storms; 
in short, keep them fat and they will yield a 
great deal more wool and raise more lambs. It 
is poor economy to starve them, for in many 
instances on account of deficiency of strength 
to raise a lamb, a mother will disown her off- 
spring, which is instinctive, and also is a far 
greater loss than the expense of feeding extra. 
We do not advise everyone to breed thorough- 
breds, as the cost in doing so will be immensely 
more, except for breeding purposes. A thor- 
oughbred ram is always advisable. The cross 
between thoroughbred rams and native ewes 
will make as good mutton, and will shear good 
fleeces ; and if you have any bare-bellied ewes, 
breed first to an improved Merino ram, and breed 
up then to Cotswold, and you will have a 
densely-covered woolled as well as good mutton 


sheep, and such a sheep will knock the profits 
| from under the best Longwools for tuft in fore- 
| head and covering of the belly and legs, and is a 
| firt-class sheep for the butcher and for wool. 
| The virtues of Merinos crossed upon Cotswold 
|and bred up to Merino were discussed by the 
writer in your July number of 1879. Now, I 
|don’t wish to be understood to advise these 
crosses for the breeding purposes, but in all 
|cases breed from the best ram of whatever 
| variety you are trying to build up. We claim 
| that a thorough Cotswold or its grade is the 
| best sheep grown, because it matures earlier. 
It is often the case that at one year old the ewes 
bring a lamb and also shear their heaviest 
| fleece ; and at eighteen months you have a fully- 
; matured sheep. You can cross them upon the 
| Southdown and propagate a splendid mutton 
and wool sheep, from which the renowned 
Oxfords are derived. You can cross upon the 
| Merino and such a sheep as is herein described ; 
; and upon the Leicester there is propagated that 
class of fine-wooled sheep that has displaced 
|in many instances the original of both parents. 
| The above facts are evidences of the purity of 
Cotswold blood, and, like the Chester heg, is 
| more prepotent than any other variety. 

Prepare for winter! Have your garners filled 
| with roots, bran and oats, with a very little corn. 
Feed only when your fields are covered with 
snow; and when your lambs drop, feed plente- 
ously on the above food, and in a few weeks 
| your lambs will be fit for the butcher and will 
be worth more in six weeks than an ill-fed one 
will in ten weeks. Sheep like a variety of food, 
and what other stock reject they will devour 
with avidity and fatten on it. They clean your 
premises of noxious weeds and of much filth, so 
that your grain grows free of tares, and presents 
an inducement for a good sale. 

There is a great deal said about the destructive 
ravages by dogs, which in our opinion can only 
be prevented by stabling at night and watching 
= the day. Use a well-ventilated stable, 
slatted on the south exposure from the the inva- 
sion of worthless curs. 

As I am dealing with the subject in a random 
way, I will revert briefly to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which fairs are often conducted. The 
managers should be very careful that exhibits 
are not made of diseased animals ; also that none 
but competent and impartial judges are selected 
to award the prizes, free from personal and indi- 
vidual preferences. It is to be hoped that agri- 
cultural clubs will be organized in every county 
in this State and every other State, that a compe- 
tition may arise between farmers in the rearing 
of choice stock and farm produce in general. 

Now to the following theories and we are 
done: “It is said where a dam is bred for the 
first time to a cross (in the case of all animals) 
that she becomes impregnated with the cross, 
{and although if afterwards bred to her own 

kind her subsequent offspring will partake of 
the first sire. Also if you have on your premises 
either fine or poor specimens, that the young 
| will often look like them; if so it is perhaps 
| from the impression the dam receives at concep- 
|tion.” Any one who can give information on 
| the above theories would correct errors unin- 
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tentionally made, and improve the appearance of 

their young stock by keening nothing but fine- 

looking specimens on their premises, if the above 

theories be correct. Hoping my random ex- 

pressions may elicit a reply without criticism, I 

am, yours very truly, Ep. C. LEeaa. 
Kent Island, Md., Dec. 14th, 1879. 


Merino Sheep. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I will give you my reasons for preferring 
Merino sheep. I have been keeping from 75 to 
150 for over nine years; in that time have 
not lost one by disease, nor more than five or 
six by accident. This year one of my neighbors 
had a dog that bit off the ears from two, which 
I killed to put out of pain, and the owner killed 
the dog. 


In winter I feed them on hay, straw and corn | 


fodder. After the ewes drop their lambs I give 


the ewes turnips and sugar beets, cut up and | 
sprinkled with wheat bran, corn chop, and occa- | 


sionally oil-cake meal, with rock salt and water 
to go to at pleasure, being careful to change feed 
as often as possible. 


enough to admit them to another pen and not 
their mothers, when I feed them with a few oats, 
corn and bran. When four months old they 
weigh from 45 to 60 pounds. In the spring they 
go on the old pasture and wood lot; after har- 
vest on the mowing lots, reserving a field for 
fall pasture. With that treatment the ewes give 
me a good lamb and 8 pounds of wool,—for 
which, in fair times, I got 40 cents per fb.; the 


rams give me from 15 to 20 tbs. of wool; and | 


altogether leave a nice lotof manure. Although 
they are not so handsome as some of the mutton 
breeds, they carry the golden fleece and pay 150 
per cent. net on investment. My flock is reduced 
to 65, owing to sales made in Virginia to men 
who have fine flocks of Cotswolds, who want to 
try Merinos. We have mutton to export, and 
have to import wool. 
Yours very 
Baltimore Co., Md. 


Sanitary Management of Swine. 


respectfully, 
8S. K. Crospy. 


One great fault in the management is to keep 
too many hogs together in one shed or inclosure. 
From waat of proper protection in the way of 
housing, hogs are very apt to crowd together in 


bunches during cold weather; and, coming into | 


the sheds wet and dirty, and being obliged to lie 
either on old and filthy straw bedding or on a wet 
and damp floor, their sweating and steaming 
soon produce a foul atmosphere, and the bed- 
ding, not being removed at proper intervals, 
gets rotten, and adds to contamination of the 
air. Being thus packed together in the building, 
the hogs, in a warm and perspiring condition, 
are next exposed to the influence of cold winds 
and wet, by being turned out in the morning 
hours to run in the field amon 
cold dew or from rain or hoar-frost, or to be fed 
from troughs in the yard. Among the common 
consequences, are, congestion, cold or catarrh, 


When the lambs are two | 
months old I have a hole in the pen large | 


grass wet with | 
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prevailing, they are almost certain to be affected 
with that disease, as their systems, under such 
management, are rendered predisposed or sus- 
ceptible thereto. In many places the hogs are 
kept in miserable sheds, no provision being 
made for proper drainage, the ground sloping 
toward the sheds, which, frequently being un- 
paved, or without proper flooring, are constantly 
damp and wet, with pools of urine and filth 
abounding, and with wind and sleet approaching 
from all quarters. In proportion as the stand- 
ard of breeding has become higher, so has the 
vital force, energy and hardiness become 
lessened ; and the effects of improper quantity 
and quality of food, filthy or stagnant water, 
faulty construction of houses, and undue expo- 
sure to atmospheric influences, have become 
proportionately more baneful.—National Live- 
Stock Journal, Chicago. 

- a 
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Cut Straw for Horses—Castration. 


I should be glad to know if cut rye or wheat 
| straw injures the stomachs of horses. I have 
heard lately that cut straw, rye or wheat injure 
horses, and even kills them in a short time. 
Now, please let us have your opinion on this 
subject. Also, I desire to ask you if castrating 
a colt under 12 months old has a tendency to 
| produce hernia. I have heard that colts cut 
| while quite young has a bad effect in producing 
| hernia. Is this so? Everybody agrees that 
colts are stronger and appear better when let 
alone till they are three years old, but some 
think it best to castrate before weaning. 

Please answer through American Farmer. 

North Carolina. C. E. BENNETT. 


ANsWwER.—Cut rye or wheat straw is harmless 
to horses, though in the young unaccnstomed 
| horse it oftens brings on bleeding of the mouth 
| from scratching the delicate mucous membrane. 
Whole straw should be preferred to cut straw, 
| for the advantages of the latter are counter- 
balanced by its very grave inconvenience of 
preventing a thorough mastication, which is the 
essential of a food digestion. Scrotal hernia 
| arises from violent struggles of the animal while 
under the operation or in the act of rising. This 
is apt to occur at any age. Colts can be cas- 
trated at any age,so long as the testicles are 
down and well developed. However, the age 
more suitable is from two to three years old, for 
in them there is more strength to bear the opera- 
tion, besides those organs being, as a rule, well 
developed. D. Lemay, V. 8. 
152 Saratoga Street, Baltimore. 





* 
Keep Teats Dry. 


In the case of late (or early) calves and foals, a 
warm stall or box should be secured, if the dam 
is allowed to do the nursing. In the same way 
the hands should be kept dry in milking cows in 


the cold season, and the — practice of dip- 
ping the hands into the milk cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Wetting of the teats means 
evaporation, chilling, inflammation, chapping; 
| followed by trouble in milking, a habit of kick- 
| ing, or holding up the milk, loss of teats, or even 
| loss of a quarter.—Live-Stock Journal. 
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Nogeant was imported from France in 1877, by E. Dillon & Co., of Bloomington, McLean county, 
lllinois, and has heen awarded the highest pre miums, sweepstakes and first pre miums at the State 
fairs of Illinois, Inca and Missouri 
Percheron Horses. 

This breed of horses is weli known in this section; they were introduced into Maryland from 
France some years ago by Mr. Wm. T. Walters, of Baltimore, who, after having raised a number of 
their progeny, scattered many of them abroad by a public sale, as was recorded in the American 
Farmer at the time. Since then, Messrs. E. Dillon & Co. have entered largely into the importation, 
and, in their catalogue forwarded us by these gentlemen, we learn that they are now known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land,—from the Gulf of Mexico to the Straits of Macki- 
naw, from New York to San Francisco. They have made ten importations, which include 83 head, 
and have now on hand over i00 head of stallions and mares, among which are 41 full-bloods,—a 
choice lot to select from. Messrs. Dillon & Co. give a list of the sales of full-blooded and grade 
animals, and the names of purchasers with their residences, and the date of purchase—a formida- 
ble list. 

We have, in frequent allusions to this breed of horses in these pages, given a full description of 
them, and therefore need not repeat the same, but will merely add the following from Prof. Magne 
in regard to them: 

“Fine Percherons show the following characteristics : 
withers thick and standing out well; loins large and well-sustained ; the crupper, fleshy and a little 
sloping, sustains a firmly-attached tail; the haunches are prominent. In length and obliquity 
the shoulders correspond with the finely-formed crupper. The chest is strongly made; the head 
rather long; very expressive face, although the forehead is slightly convexed ; the limbs are well- 
set, muscular, and with small amount of hair; the coat is dapple-gray, inclining to iron-gray while 
young. 
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AT THE SMITHFIELD, LONDON, CATTLE SHow, 
held Dec. 8-12, the £50 silver cup for best steer 
or ox, the £50 cup for heifer or cow, and the 
100 guinea Champion Plate, all went to Short- 
horns—the first and last in competition with 
Devons, Sussex, Hereford, Scotch and Cross- 
breeds ; the second with a Hereford. 


At a sale of imported Jersey cattle by E. P. P. 
Fowler, in Philadelphia, December 2, the cow 
Pansy was bought for $350, by J. E. Phillips, of 
Baltimore, and the same gentleman has recently 
bought from Sam’! J. Sharpless, Philadelphia, the 
Jersey bull Alvoy 3,212—the first-prize animal 


| in his class at the Penn. State Show of last year. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 


Poultry Diseases. 


Fully nine-tenths of the diseases from which 
fowls suffer are simply and solely caused by ver- 
min. Careful investigation has established this 
as a fact. The comb of a fowl may be con- 
sidered itshealth-indicator. The first intimation 
a close observer of his flock has, is the condition 
of their combs. Comparatively few birds, in 
their natural, wild state, die of disease. They 
have certain ways to keep themselves com- 
paratively free from lice; fifty are not crowded 
in a space where only twenty-five should be; 
nature’s (bird) laws are not transgressed, and 
they thrive in health. With domestic fowls it is 
different: they are crowded together, become 
lousy, and get the “cholera,” roup, canker and 
various soforths,—none of which would they 
have if lice were not preying on their bodies,— 
unless it is roup, which is caused by several 
things. 

To avoid many of these troubles, watch your 
poultry, and the first time you see a hen moping 
around or refusing to eat, or one with feathers 
rumpled up, or comb looking dark blue at the 
end, pick ber up and look for bugs. You wiil 
find them. Grease her well (with an ointment 
made of lard and sulphur) under the wings and 
over the vent and on the head. Perhaps if you 
examine the roosts in the hen-house, by taking 
them up and looking on the under side wherever 
the ends of the roosts rest on anything, you will 
be astonished to find the numerous little red lice 
congregated there. These may be termed the 
chinch of the hen-house, as they torment the 
fowls at night and return to their hiding-places 
before the fowls leave the roost. The roosts 
should be frequently washed on all sides with 
coal-oil. 

Roup 
Is a very disagreeable disease in all respects. 
It is produced by having too many fowls ina 
small place, dampness, sudden change in the 
weather, lousy birds, &c. Birds late in moult- 
ing are often affected with it, being very sus- 
ceptible to the changes. Its first indications 
are difficulty in breathing, a very offensive 
breath, running discharge at the nostrils, 
swelling of the eyes and head; the head 
becomes very feverish—often a rattling in 
the throat. Sometimes there is a loss of appe- 
tite and sometimes not. Often the affected 
bird will become blind. In mild cases wash the 
head and mouth out with warm vinegar or soda 
water; keep in a dry, warm place; feed soft 
food seasoned with stimulants. Isolate all cases 
from other fowis, as by drinking from the same 
dish the disease is contagious. In severe cases 
the only effective cure is the hatchet. 
Apoplexy 

Is another disease which the Asiatic fowls are 
gomewhatsubjectto. Thisis generally brought on 
by over-feeding. A majority of people overfeed 
their Brahmas and Cochins, and the consequence 
is they lose them by this disease, or, in other 


| words, they kill them by kindness. It is easier 
|to prevent most of these diseases than it is to 
|cure or doctor them after they are once estab- 
lished. By always having clean, well-ventilated 
quarters, free from dampness, all cracks well 
battened, so no draught of air can pass through ; 
houses :o arranged there can be sunlight in 
them ; clean feed at all times and pure fresh 
| water, diseases of any kind will be scarce, and 
your birds be enough more profitable to well 
repay all extra care you may be disposed to 
show in their behalf. Chicks are not as sus- 
ceptible to diseases of the above kind as fowls. 
The gapes will never occur if the young chick's 
head is greased with lard as soon as hatched and 
dry. The mother should also be well greased. 
G. oO. B. 


Bantams. 


Among the most attractive of our domestic 
feathered pets may probably be classed the 
beautiful little Bantam fowls, which, when bred 
in perfection, are certainly extremely handsome. 
Many people think they have the pure-bred 
Bantams, when they have simply a cross of the 
Bantam and the common fowl. The Bantam 
family were originally introduced from Bantam, 
}a@ town and kingdom in the islind of Java. 
Since their original introduction the breed has 

ramified into numerous varieties. Nearly all the 
| various breeds of games have their counterparts 
in the miniature Bantams, being in exact feather- 
ing precisely the same. Among the game Ban- 
tams we have the Black-Red, Brown-Red, Silver 
}and Golden Duckwings, White, Pile and Span- 
gled. The Black-Breasted Reds (as is also the 
case With this breed of large games) stand con- 
| fessedly at the head of this class of Bantams. 

The Sebrights comprise two varieties: the 

Golden and Silver. Sir J. 8. Sebright, of Eng- 

land, is credited as their originator. They are 

| very consequential little atoms, the strut or 
dandy of the barn-yard. The Golden are bred 
very extensively ; but the Silvers, owing to the 
difficulty of breeding clear silver-white plumage, 
are not bred very numerously. 

- The hens and cocks are feathered alike, the 

cock being without sickle feathers. The Black 

African Bantams, as their name wou!d seem to 

imply, are solid black, with fine clean-cut white 

ear lobes. They may almost be said to be the 
exact miniature imitation of the Black Hamburg. 
The African Bantam cock has long beautifully- 
curved sickles, and on a lawn they makea grand 
appearance. The White-booted Bantams are 
jadmired by some. They are more leggy than 
the game Bantams, and in wet weather their 
extensive leg and toe feathering becomes wet 
and draggled, and they soon present a sad ap- 
pearance. The newest and latest introduced are 
the Japanese; their color varies. They differ 
| from the other varieties by having a large single 
|serrated comb. Like fantail pigeons, the tail is 
carried so erect that often the head and tail will 
jalmost touch. There are several varieties of 
lesser note. Bantam cocks are as a general 
| thing very pugnacious. The hens are careful, 
| fussy little mothers, but do not like to be bothered 
with other chicks than their own. All varieties 
jare good layers, but the eggs of the Sebrights 
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have a large percentage of unfertile ones. The 
chicks are hardy, getting their complete coat of 
feathers very soon. They should, however, 
until completely feathered, be fed liberally on 
animal food and kept dry. They are wonderful 
foragers after insects, and exceedingly usefu! in 
the garden, where they will do little or no dam- 
age. They can be kept with the Asiatics and 
other good-sized fowls without fear of crossing. 
All varieties are great pets and become very 
tame and soon get acquainted and attached to 
their keeper. Farmers who are desirous of 
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obtaining suitable pets for their children will 
find such in Bantams. The care and ownership 
of such pets will teach the boys industry, and, 
in a measure, their idle time will be employed in 
looking after and caring for their pets in a much 
more proper way and in better company than if 
they had not such attractions at home. I could 
name a prominent poultry-breeder who now 
transacts a business of several thousand dollars 
every season in poultry, whose first venture in 
this direction was a pair of Golden Sebright 
Bantams. 
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Light Brahmas. 


There is no breed of fowls so extensively bred 
in this country as the Light Brahmas, and none 
that have stood the test and continued te bold 
the estimation of the public as has this valuable 
varity. Tbey were first brought before the 
public in this country about 1852, and from the 
very start their popularity was astonishing. 
Yet to-day their popularity exceeds that of any 
other variety. The Brahmas of to-day are, 
however, superior, not only in feather and what 
fanciers would designate “fine points,’ but in 
size and symmetry to those of a few years back. 
A Light Brahma cock was exported to England 
in 1872 and shown there which weighed upwards 
of eighteen pounds. This is, however, above 
the general average. We do not advocate large 
Brahmas. Cocks at a year and a half should 
weigh about 14 pounds, and hens of the same 
age should weigh from 11 to 12 pounds. We 
think at these weights they lay better, and are 
superior in many respects to those heavier. The 
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j past month, while judging with I. K. Felch, 


Esq., at the Germantown, Pa., poultry show, we 
weighed a cockerel eight months old that 
weighed over 13 pounds. Unlike the Cochins, 
the Brahma is comparatively’ a close-feathered 
bird, and will always prove heavier than they 
look. The bandsomely-executed cut, kindly fur- 
nished by J.C. Long, Jr., of New York, will give 


|a most .excellent idea of the fine-bred Brahma, 


and so well portrays correctly their markings 
that any description would be superfluous. 

Care should be taken in feeding Brahmas not 
to overfeed. They never should have thrown to 
them all they will eat, as they fatten very easily, 
and if fed too much soon become too fat and 
will then produce but few eggs. The chicks are 
very hardy, more so, have they proved to be 
with me, than any of the Asiatics. They are 
quiet, domestic, and where not fed to repletion 
are usually good foragers. One male bird to 
about nine hens is generally used. 
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The origin, or first introduction ef the Brahma 
in this country has been a disputed point, several 
claiming the honor of being the first breeder, 
&c.; but it seems to be a generally conceded fact 
that the first pair, from which was laid the foun- 
dation for their extensive dissemination, was 
purchased from a ship in New York which had 
sailed from a port in India called Luckipoor, 
situated on the Brahma-Pootra river, by a gen- 
tleman and sent to a Mr. Chamberlain. The 
vessel arrived in New York during Sept., 1846, 
and the first brood was hatched during the fol- 
lowing May, 1847; subsequently the most of the 
brood, and also the original pair that had been 
imported, were purchased by a Virgil Cornish, 
of New Britain, Conn. They were first exhibit- 
ed in Boston by a Mr. Hatch, of Hampton, 
Conn., in 1850, and called Chittagongs. A com- 
mittee appointed (at the solicitation of Mr. Cor- 
nish, who contended they were not Chittagongs) 
changed the name to Brahma-Pootra. Light 


Brahmas, as they are now called, are the leading 
class at all our poultry shows. 
——— 


The Dairy. 
Butter Making. 


G. O. B. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As regards your request that I should draw on 
my experience for an article for the dairy de- 
partment of the American Farmer, it is with 
much diffidence that I make the attempt, well 
knowing that “physician, heal thyself!” is as 
applicable in this case as in any other, for, if 


perfection in butter making had been reached,: 


then there would be an end of disoussion, and 
no further call for experiment; and it is to this 
that I would recommend your readers, and nota 
reliance on what may be said by others. 

I will, as briefly as possiile, give my own 
views on how to make butter, hoping it may be 
the first of a series of articles on the subject to 
be published in your journal during 1880. 

To make good butter requires good cows; 


those not necessarily giving a large flow of 


milk, but a regular flow of rich milk, which 
will make butter of a waxy texture; and, to 
please the eye, of a deep yellow color. Without 
cows having this quality, choice butter cannot 
be made; and as such I will spcak a word for the 
Jerseys, as they almost universally make butter 
of this character, if other conditions are ob- 
served. 

Cows to be milked by a quiet attendant, at as 
near regular times as possible. with the addition 
of the master’s eye, and hands, too, if practicable. 

Milk to be strained and set in water, which I 
much prefer to a dry dairy, as the cream rises 
quicker and does not nw on the surface so much 
as when partially cooled by evaporation; depth 
of setting immaterial, so far as the raising of the 
cream is concerned, though I much prefer deep 
setting for economy of room and labor, and also 
as exposing less surface of cream to the action 
of the air, with its varying temperature and 
odors. A spring-house furnishes the most con- 
venient mode of setting milk, but the recently 
invented contrivances for cooling milk by the 
use of ice and water will answer a good purpose 


| butter canrot be made. 








| when a cool spring is not convenient, and are 


much to be preferred toa vault or cellar; which, 
though it may have the requisite coldness, its 
lack of ventilation precludes the possibility of 


| making choice butter in hot or sultry weather. 


The Cooley creamer will answer as an illustra- 
tion of this class of dairies, but I do not think 


| any of them possess any advantage over a sim- 
ple tank with the ordinary deep-setting pail. 


Skimming should be done early. By careful 
test I am convinced that all the cream contained 
in milk set in water (tested at temperatures 
varying from 40° to 65°) is at the surface in from 
two to four hours ; but as in its then thin state 
cream is easily stirred back into the milk, my 
custom is to skim at 12 hours, and skim a second 
time at 24, the last créam being but a thin coat, 
(about half-a-teacupful to 3 gallons of milk,) 
is easily taken off, when the milk will be practi- 
cally free from cream. If I were using ice for 
cooling I should skim between milkings, but 
only once, as the additional cream would not 
pay for the labor and ice required. 

Stir your cream every day. 

Cream should be pt when slightly sour. 
In winter once a week, in summer twice or three 
times; or souring may be retarded by keeping 
the o dest cream on ice, in which case, by great 
care, once a week will answer. 

For churning the simplest and best churn that 
I have seen is made by Speaksman & Mills, of 
Westchester, Pa., and is driven by horse-power, 
with a capacity of one hundred and twenty gal- 
lons, or will churn five; the proper temperature 
for churning, with this churn, is 55° in summer 
or 58° to 60° in winter, the butter coming in 
about an hour. On drawing off the buttermilk 
throw on a few gallons of cold water to rinse off 
what buttermilk adheres to the butter when 
removed to the worker. The one I have in use 
is Reid’s No. 2, which will work 30 pounds in 5 
minutes. Salt with finely sifted salt, from } to 4 
ounce salt per pound to suit taste of customers, 
and let it set for 24 hours for the salt to dis- 
solye—then work, print and pack for market. 

I have made no mention of the perfect clean- 
liness required in every article or vessel used, for 
unless everything is kept perfectly clean good 
Geo. L. STABLER. 

Montgomery Co., Md. 

{We hope Mr. Stabler’s suggestion may be 
adopted, that this will be followed by a series of 
dairy articles, plain and practical as his own, in 
the volume of the Farmer just commenced. 
This is a branch of farm economy in which we 
have ever taken great interest, and the index of 
the last volume shows the extent of the space 
we allot to it—Hds. A. F.] 


Pror. L. B. ARNOLD advises skimming the 
milk as soon as sourness is perceptible, and to 
churn at 60 degrees instead of 70, before the 
cream gets very old and sour. When the butter 
comes in granules, enough cold water or brine 
should be put in to reduce the mass to about 55 
degrees, when, after a little slow churning, the 
granules will become hard and distinct, and the 
butter be in condition for washing out all the 
buttermilk. The salt should then be worked in 
with as little labor as possible, and after standing 
awhile it will be ready to pack. 
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The International Dairy Fair, 
Held in New York, December 8th to 20th, was 
probably more successful as a display than that | 
of last year, but was not so well attended. Con- | 
spicuous features were the steam cheese factory | 
in full operation, the dairy cattle, and the im- 
mense pillars of cheeses and salt, besides the | 
enormous quantity of cheese and butter, and a 
large collection of dairy implements. 

The dairy cattle included representatives of 
the Jerseys, Guernseys, Holsteins and Devons. 
The milk produced by them, besides considerable 
purchased, was worked up in a dairy cottage on 
the premises into cheese, curds and butter, or 
sold by the glass, the pure article furnished offer- 
ing dombtless a new experience to many of the 
Gothamites. 

The exhibits of cheese and butter were mostly 
from New York, the West and Canada. There 
was nothing from this section of country. The 
premium of $100 for best cheese made anywhere 
to a Montreal (Can.) exhibitor, and the sweep- 
stakes of $100 for best butter, of any kind, made 
at any time or place, went toa Wisconsin maker. 
The total premiums awarded aggregated about | 
$8,000, of which lowa got the lion’s share, espe- 
cially on butter, taking altogether twice as many 
premiums as were given to exhibitors from any 
other State. 

Among the novelities exhibited were two cen- 
trifugal cream-separators, one from Denmark and | 
one from Boston. It is claimed that it separates 
the cream from new milk at the rate of 600 
pounds per hour by rotating a cylinder of milk 
so rapidly that the skim milk, by reason of its 
greater weight, will fly to the outside of the ves- 
sel, while the cream is left in the centre, when 
each is drawn off into separate receptacles.— 
Their work attracted the most earnest attention 
of the practica] men present, but one of the New 
York papers says they failed to see in the results 
much to admire. The cost of the machine and 
the necessity of power to run it put it out of the 
reach of the common dairy farmer, and its opera- | 
tion is too slow for the use of creameries — | 
Where large quantities of milk are daily received 
it would require too much time to mill the milk | 
or too much outlay in machines to do the work 
in season, as it now appears. Perhaps in ihe 
future the separator may be improved to meet 
all necessities. 

A number of addresses were made during the 
fair by well-known dairy specialists. The presi- | 
dent, in his opening address, gave some statistics 
of the dairy business in the United States. He 
said, according to the latest estimates, there 
were in this country 13,000,000 of milk cows, | 
from which, in 1878, 340,000,000 pounds of cheese 
were made, and 960,000,000 pounds of butter. | 
Of this, 3.9 per cent. of the butter and 41.6 per 
cent. of the cheese was exported. Denmark, 
producing but 60,000,000 pounds of butter, ex- | 
ported fifty per cent. American dairymen can | 
produce as fine butter as can be made anywhere, 
and it is only a question of time when they will | 
command the trade of the world. The foreign 
cheese trade had been cultivated, but the home | 
trade neglected; so that over forty per cent. of | 


| 


— 
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the entire product is exported. A change is 
needed in the manufacture, so that the immense 
home demand could be met; and he thought 
some of the styles of soft cream cheeses, designed 
for immediate consumption, should be introduced. 


—- +--+ 


Co-operation Among Milk Dairymen. 


> 


The National Live-Stock Journal has the fol- 
lowing suggestions concerning the supply of 
milk to consumers in cities, and which, in princi- 
ple, are applicable here, although the class of 
middle-men referred to has no existence in 
Baltimore or Washington as in some other 
cities. 

“There is no branch of dairying that more 
requires co-operation than this, both to assure 
compensation to the producers and the purity of 
the milk to the consumer. Great populations in 
our cities are grossly cheated with an impure 
article of milk, at a high price; and the milk 
dairymen are pressed down to the lowest frac- 
tion they can be induced to sell it for, and the 
middle-men‘combine to force their terms upon 
the milk farmers. Were these milk farmers as 
well educated in their business as are the middle- 
men in theirs, does any one suppose they would 
not find means to demand a reasonable compea- 
sation for their product? Here co-operatian 
would not only accomplish this, but if necessary 
they might dispense with the middle-men alto- 
gether. It would not require a high degree of 
business ability to organize and execute a plan 
for delivering the milk to consumers. These 
milk dairymen have the whole thing in their 
own hands, and can either dictate the price to 
middle-men or deliver their own milk. Thé 
dishonest practices of these milk venders largely 
reduce the demand for milk, and thus bring 
a second injury to milk farmers. Does it not 
show « great lack of business and organizing 
ability in these milk farmers to allow themselves 
to be thus dealt with? If five hundred dairy- 
men can organize to run a creamery on the new 
plan, why may not that number, or twice that 
number, be organized for the delivery of milk to 
consumers in cities? Certainly they may form 
an association of all or nearly all those who pro- 
duce milk for city consumption, and the pro- 
ducers are certainly in a condition to set a 
price upon their own product, instead of allow- 
ing a half-dozen milk venders to doit. Herea 
well-regulated association would produce the 
happiest results. This question is now occupy- 
ing the attention of the Bedford Farmers’ Club, 
that is seeking to devise some means to insure 
the delivery of pure milk in the city of New 

York. They incline to the use of sealed cans, 
sent to a central depot, and distributed in sealed 
glass bottles.” 


Supplying Pure Milk. 


The Bedford Farmers’ Club, referred to 
above, at a recent meeting, according to the 
New York papers, formed a co-operative asso- 
ciation of milk-producers, whose object is 
to secure better prices for the producers, and 
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better milk, at a less price than at present, for the 
consumer. It is proposed to send the milk to a 
general depot in New York City in sealed cans, 
there to be put into sealed jars or cans for 
delivery to consumers, the seals being intended 
to prevent adulteration by the drivers. 
the rules adopted were the following: No milk 
shall be furnished from any diseased cow. No 
brewer’s grains, distillery food, or other food of 
like character, shall be ted. Roots shall be fed 
only at such times and in such quantities as 
not to injure the quality of the milk. Milking 
shall be done at regular hours, and only by per- 
sons of cleanly habits, and no person who has 
been exposed to any infectious diseases shall 
milk, or have charge of the milk, without a 
change of clotbing. The animal heat must be 
removed immediately after milking by cooling 
in water of not more than fifty degrees, and 
the milk must be kept at no hizher temperature 
than this until shipped to the city. All utensils 
used in milking or in keeping the milk must be 
promptly cleaned or scalded with boiling water 
or steam, and they must be kept well aired. 
Stables must be well lighted, well ventilated and 
cleaned every Gay, the stalls well littered with 
straw or other clean bedding material, and the 
walls and ceilings must annually receive a coat 
of limewash, and every cow be kept clean. 


> 





Centrifugal Cream-Separator. 


Land and Home gives a cut and description of 
De Laval’s centrifugal cream-separator, which 
received the silver medal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society at London, and honors at the show 
of the Dairy Farmers’ Association. Its claimed 
merits are, briefly, that by means of centrifugal 
action the rapid and complete separation of 
the cream from the milk is effected. The 
operation may be commenced immediately 
after milking, and not only is a saving of 
from 24 to 36 hours effected, but a larger 
percentage of butter is obtained also. The 
action of the machine, if desired, is continuous, 
the cream being separated as fast and as long as 
the milk is fed into it. Under the test, 30 gal- 
lons of milk were passed through the separator 
in 52 minutes, and the cream, which was imme- 
diately churned, produced 10fbs. 30z. of excel- 
lent butter, and the skim milk was sweet. 

The same paper says: Mr. Edward Burnett, 
of Deerfoot Farm, is buying milk from his 
neighbors, separating the milk by the centrifu- 
gal machine, and shipping the cream and skim- 
milk to Boston, selling the skim-milk as such; 
and the milk-dealers of that city look upon it as 
meaning destruction to the monopoly they have 
long enjoyed. 
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National Dairy Cattle Club. 


An association has been formed under this 
name, the object of which is to test and put op 
record the yields of milk and butter from cows: 


Three classes of records are allowed: Class A, 
a continuous record for a year of milk or butter, 
or of both; class B, a periodical record for three 
days of the first week of each month ; class C, 
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Among | 








to be the product of one week of milk or butter, 
| or of both. The lowest standard of profit al- 
| lowed for cows over four years old is for one 
year of milk, 4,000 pounds; of butter, 200 
pounds. For cows under four, 3,000 pounds 
milk ; of butter, 150 pounds. The officers have 
| agreed upon a form of certificate and other 
details in the future working of the club; they 
| will soon issue a circular exp'a‘ning its purpose 
and contemplated plan of operation ; meanwhile 
they solicit the coOperation of all interested in 
placing the dairies of the country, as well as 
thoroughbred breeding stock, upon a basis of 
practical utility and profit rather than the guess- 
| work system now practiced by dairymen, and 
| the fanciful standards of worth among breeders. 
The president is T. 8. Gold, of Connecticut, 
who represents native cattle; and there are two 
vice-presidents and an executive committee of 
| several members, each dairy breed having repre- 
| sentatives among the officers. Membership is 
$3; the registration fee for test for the first cow 
in a dairy $2, for each subsequent one $1, a dis- 
count of one-fourth being allowed members. 


*e- 


Reducing Cost of Production. 


At the N. Y. State Dairymen’s meeting, last 
month, one of the speakers suggested that the 
way to reduce the cost of milk to the producer, 
was by increasing the milk-giving capacity of 
herds by more care and skill in selecting and 
breeding dairy stock. A few years of persistent 
effort in this direction, it is believed, might 
increase the products of most farms one-half, 
without adding to the number of cows. More 
food being converted into milk, with no increase 
in the cost of supporting the bodies of the ani- 
mals, would so reduce the cost of milk as to 
secure former profits to the farmer at low rates 
for his products. 

Another means to the seme end, is better care 
of stock, especially in the winter season. It 
costs more food to support animals when 
exposed to coid than when in comfortable con- 
dition. All the fodder which can be saved by 
avoiding exposiire and securing warm quarters 
reduces by so much the cost of milk. This was 
made a strong point in the deliberations. 
Again, it was urged that a reduction in the cost 
of milk should be made by feeding more liber- 
ally, especially in the flush of the milk season, 
and when the pastures begin to fail from 
drouth,—thus securing a more uniform and pro- 
longed flow, giving more milk in proportion to 
the food consumed, and to that extent reduc- 
ing its cost. Protection against the effects of 
excessive heat in summer was also urged as a 
means of obtaining better as well as more 
product from the same animals. A fourth 
means of cheapening the cost of milk was 
declared to con-ist in better attention to pro- 
moting the fertility of dairy farms and in a more 
mixed character in their productions. The 
importance of raising upon the farm all that is 
| = both for supporting the family of the 
| farmer and the animals kept, was dwelt upon 
| with emphasis. The meetings were greatl 
| enjoyed by all, and four weeks hence a full 
| report will be issued, and sold for the benefit of 
| the association, by secretary J. Shull, Ilion, N. Y. 
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The American Dairymen’s Association 
Will hold its annual meeting at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on the 18th, 14th and 15th instant. Papers will 
be read by gentlemen who are esteemed authori- 
ties in their several departments of investigation, 
and among them we notice Prof. James Law on 
Hygiene in the Dairy Herd; Prof. G. C. Cald- 
well on Methods of Testing Milk; Ensilage of 
Corn Fodder, by Mr. J. B. Brown, whose trans- 
lation of M. Goffurt’s work has been noticed in 
these pages ; Mr. Edwd. Burnett on the Separa- 
tion of Cream from Milk by Centrifugal Motion ; 
Feed and Care of Dairy Stock, by Prof. Roberts 
and others. Dairy apparatus, implements, &c., 
will be displayed in the usual abundance. 





Dairymen’s Meetings. 


The Finksburg, Carroll Co., Md., Dairymen’s 
Association met December 10, and the milk 
shippers in the vicinity of Linwood, December 
19, and determined to do all in their power to 
sustain the State Association; endorsing its 
action in fixing the minimum priceof milk at 16 
cents per gallon, though they declare this is 
insufficient to pay for its production; and 
resolved, that the members would sell only pure 
milk, and that any one selling either adulterated 
or watered milk shall be expelled. 


eae 


Dairy Items. 


Dr. Tidy, medical officer of health for Isling- 
ton, states that milk was adulterated more than 
any other article of food, and to such an extent 
that he had felt it his duty to advise prosecutions 
in twelve instances. ater was the usual 
adulterant, and was used even up to thirty per 
cent., and it is doubtless owing to this that the 
enterprising venders of “pure milk at 3d. per 
quart” in North London have been able to carry 
on the game so long. It is to be hoped that, by the 
publication of these facts, the public will come 
round to a belief that cheap milk is really the 
dearest.— London Dairyman. 





Our Maryland milk dairymen are not the only 
ones who find the selling price of milk has 
lately been less than its cost of production, and 
to take steps to increase it. 

The farmers of New Jersey who supply the 
milk dealers of Philadelphia, have resolved that 
the price of milk to the farmer shall be four 
cents per quart, and the dealers shall sell to the 
consumers at eight cents; whereupon the Sun- 
day Times of that city says: If the price of 
milk is to be eight certs per quart, the propor- 
tion to the farmer who owns the meadows and 
the cows, and who feeds and tends them, obtains 


the milk and brings it to market, ought to be | 


more than to the dealer who hitches his horse to 
his wagon, goes to the depot when the milk 
arrives, and leaves it from door to door in the 
space of a few squares. If the dairymen can 


sell it for four cents, the dealer ought to be sat- | 


isfied with a profit of two cents. 


| 


The farmers of Orange county, N. Y., refused 
at a late meeting to take less than 4 cents a quart 
for their milk until April, voting to hold back 
|their supply if the city dealers are not willing 
to pay that sum. 


The average daily receipts of milk in the city 
of New York for the week ending December 
17th were 8,830 cans of 40 quarts each. The 
price at which the surplus was sold during the 
week averaged $1.734; beginning at $1.60, there 
was a slow but gradual improvement, and $2 
was the closing price. Considerable milk was 
left over the first four days of the week, but all 
was cleared out the last three days at the 
jadvance. For the week ending Dec. 24, the price 
javeraged, per can of 40 quarts, $2.03}; begin- 
|ning at $2, there was not the slightest change 
until the 21st, when it advanced to $2.25 the 
|next day. 





| Kickrne Cows.—I have tried all the various 
ways to prevent cows from kicking while milk- 
ing, and have found none more harmless, easily 
applied and as effectual as the Dutch or Holland 
method, which is to take a small rope about four 
feet long, and put it once around both hind legs, 
just above the gambrell joints, with a slip-knot; 
draw tight enough to bring both legs firmly to- 
ether; wind the rope two or three times 
yetween the legs, around this rope or noose, 
drawing it tight, and fasten the rope by a half- 
hitch. In North Holland this is practiced on all 
the cows at every milking. They are driven to 
the milking-ground, where stakes are driven 
about two feet high, and to these stakes the cows 
are tied for milking.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 
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Reducing Charges for Weighing Hay. 


A meeting, quite well attended, of farmers of 
Baltimore and Howard counties, was held Dec. 
20, in this city, to* consider the propriety of 
asking the Legislature to reduce and equalize the 
rates charged at the State scales for weighing 
hay and straw and other produce. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Legislature be petitioned to 
amend the present hay and straw inspection 
law by reducing the charges for weighing from 
14 cents per 100 tbs. for hay and straw, and also 
the charge of 2 cents per 100 fbs. for all other 
articles,* to such sum per 100 tbs. as may be 
fixed upou hereafter,—so that the charges for all 
weighing per 100 Tbs. may be uniform. 

ved, That a committee be appointed to 
examine what amount of revenue is received 
from the several scales under the present rate of 
| charges, 80 that in the memorial to the Legisla- 
ture the charges for wens can be fixed at 
such reduced rates as will relieve the producer 
| from a burdensome tax, and work no injustice to 
| the State. 
The fullowing committee was appointed: 
| Dickinson Gorsuch, C. Lyon Rogers, Samuel M. 
Price, Gerard Emmart, Thos. B. Todd, of Balti- 
more county, and Henry O. Devries, of Howard. 





| 
' 





* By an inadvertence, in our report last month of the 
Gunpowder Club, the present rates were incorrectly 
| stated to be 1 and 1 cts.—Hds. Amer. Far. 
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Work for the Month—January. 


The farmer has now the advantage of another 
year to refer to and past experiences to guide 
him. A look backward may the way 
for obtaining future successes or avoiding past 
errors. The of out-of-door leisure is 
especially a suitable time for settling upon some 
fixed plans for work. The adaptation of means 
possessed to the end sought is not the least ele- 
ment towards achieving satisfactory results. 
Overcropping, overworking, are mistakes which 
tell nowhere more certainly than on the farm. 
Gauge yourself, your means, your working 
stock, and begin a system which you can meas- 
urably and fairly expect to carry out to its full 
end. At this season one thing which no farmer 
ought to neglect to do is to 

Begin to keep an account of your ex- 
penditures 
this make an inventory of your stock, imple- 
ments, machinery, products of farm remaining 
unsold, and all other assets, including money on 
hand. Accurate account of any debts due 
should also be kept, so that you will thus be 
enabled to compare your liabilities with your 
assets and ascertain just how you stand. A 
book prepared for this purpose will serve also 
for a memorandum of operations, the dates at 
which certain work is done, &c., and thus often 
afford great satisfaction in future references. 

Manures and Composts.—Many favora- 
ble opportunities occur for collecting materials 
for compost piles, and at no season is a team and 
hand more likely to be available. Mixing de- 
caying vegetable matters, layer and layer about, 


prepare 


season 


your supplies of plant-food, breaking down the 
texture and making available the crude material 
of the rough matters used. 


in your grain fields, but see that nothing inter- 
feres with free passage of water during rains and 
thaws. 

Tobacco.—The first thing for the planter to 
do is now, at the beginning of the year, to look 
around and lay off the amount of land he intends 
for tobacco and then locate it, recollecting that 
the crop needs a dry friable soil. Tobacco can- 
not successfully be grown upon even moist land; 
it must be comparatively dry. Hill-sides every- 
where produce the finest tobacco; bottom land 
the coarsest and heaviest. 
once accept these two facts he then can begin 
his year’s work judiciously and possibly muke 
the crop a satisfactory success; otherwise, acting 
at haphazard, his failure may prove his and his 
family’s ruin. 

We repeat our former advice: be careful in 
stripping; sort well; eighteen is an abundance 
for one bundle; twelve will do. To those who 
burn tobacco beds we would advise to prepare 
the brush and wocd and select location. Locate 
the bed on a gentle slope. 

Wagons, Carts and implements ought to 
be overhauled and put in order, and stored away 
under cover. 


| quantity entirely by comparison. 


and receipts, and as preparatory to | 


If the planter will at | 





Live Stock.—“ We judge of quality and 
” For instance: 

we may have a favorite horse that is a good 
traveler; we use it every day on the road alone, 
and at last decide that we have a fast horse; 

must be fast, as no one of the neighbors has one 
as good; at least, cannot pass us. After a time, 
becoming so well convinced of the speed of our 
horse, that we go out among the fast ones, how 
very soon we come home forever satisfied that 
our horse is very slow. Now in the breeding and 
raising of all of our domestic animals, how import- 
ant tbat the breeder should be familiar with the 
same class of stock that his will be thrown 
among when they are finally judged, for the last, 
but not least, important question to be decided, 
viz: the money value. If horses are to be raised, 
first decide what purpose we had best aim to 
suit ours for, and then aim high in quality, for it 
is much more the quality that pays than quan- 
tity ; frequently our first-class draft horse will 
sell sooner and bring more ready money than 
a pair of under-sized scrubs, that will nearly 
cost their cash value in livery bills before they 
can be sold even at a small price. It is not 
worth while for us to tell the numerous readers 
of the American Farmer that the world is 
advancing; that they well know for themselves. 
But we fear many forget that the buyers of our 
domestic animals (especially those raised as food 
oe gaining know ledge a little faster than 
the breeders. Each year there is greater discrimi- 
nation shown in all of our leading markets. The 
dealers are fast learning that an inferior animal 
has never been bought low enough. The steer 
that will make the greatest per cent. of first- 
quality beef, such as suits the tastes of the 
wealthy, is the one to raise. At the same time, 


| the less valuable parts will be of much better 


F : ; | ¢ y too, thereby giving the poor laborin 
with good strong manure, will largely increase | quality too, ther I a 


man a better roast for his money than he possibly 
can get out a second or third-class steer. What 
we want is each and every one of our readers, 


Drains.—Do not overlook the water-furrows | (ting the long winter, when out- Goer Ener 


not so pressing, to look around and see what 
steps we can ti ike to have a better class of males 
provided by the time the breeding season 
arrives. Aim high every time, and don’t stop 
till we have produced such an article as will 
command the best price. We do not wish to 
start all to raising “pedigreed stock,” for such a 
course would, by no means, be advisable; 
but we do say to all, use nothing but a tho- 
roughbred mae of the breed that best suits your 


| surroundings. 


Butter and cheese have felt the advance more 
than meat. So that the dairy interest will be 


| rather more likely to be cared for than during 
| the period of its ‘greatest depression. 


“Butter 
bulls” can now be had so cheaplv that there is 
no excuse for not getting one, and, if a wise 
selection is made, the benefit will soon be felt in 
the pocket of the owner. It will often be found 
that the grade Jersey gives almost as good 
satisfaction (as a manufacturer of butter out of 
early-cut hay and meal) as her more aristocratic 
relatives that sell for such fancy prices. 

In all classes of our domestic animals, the 
same rules hold good, viz: get good blood, and 
then feed liberally, in well-kept apar!ments, 
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that are suited to the purpose for which they are 
used, and the final result will surely make 
well-filled pocket for the owner. 

Poultry.—Give warm, comfortable and light 
quarters; a diet as varied as circumstances will 
allow should be given, especially included some 
vegetable food. Cleanliness is a virtue and a 
first necessity in successful poultry-raising. See 
some timely suggestions in our poultry pages. 

This is the right time for forwarding the 
renewal of your subscription to the American 
Farmer, and for reminding your friends and 
neighbors to do the same if they are already on 
its mail list, or to add their names if they are 
not. Do not wait on some one else to get up a 
club; do it yourself. 


Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


If “’tis education forms the common mind,” 
there certainly should have been considerable 
mind-forming accomplished among orchardists 
and fruit-growers generally during the past 
fruitful year, as most sections of our great fruit- 
producing country were blessed with a liberal 
supply; and as the intelligent orchardist is 
always vigilant in observing items and events 
connected with and relating to his calling, a year 
such as 1879 has been must afford splendid facili- 
ties for furthering and enlarging his education in 
the avocation of his choice. Each ensuing year 
brings with it varied changes ; no less so in fruit- 
growing than in other fields of employment: 
the apple that was most prolific this year—was 
the fairest and finest variety in the orchard— 
may likely fall far short of such a well-merited 
high estimate placed upon it in its next effort. 
Season, culture and condition of the soil all have 
their influences upon this point. The peach 
that brought the highest price in market and 
paid best this season may only wear this distinct- 
ive honor for a twelve-month, as no two seasons 
are exactly alike; neither is the orchardist likely 
to maintain the same favorable condition in his 
trees from year to year that brought about such 
results. For example: the Salway peach that 
jumped so high in the growers’ estimation this 
season, in some localities, may fall flat on the 
scale of merit next; though notwithstanding 
these variations it is a fact well known to all 
experienced fruit-growers that there is greater 
uniformity in the crops and quality of some 
varieties than others. 

Fruit-growers are inseparably united upon 
one point in their occupation, and that is to 
plant only such varieties as “pay the best.” But 
just here arises the very troublesome question as 
to which those varieties really are. Only a few 
years ago in some localities the Red Astrachan 
apple was yielding large—yea! very large— 
profits to those who were growing them. Then, 
though the apples were left to get ripe and fit to 
sat and use before they were shipped. But at 
the present time, in these same localities, the 
same apple is not nearly so popular. There are 
more of them now; and our observation has 
been that the larger the supply of all perishable 
portion; hence it is that in some cases really 
fruits the per cent. of inferior and sometimes 
totally worthless fruit is always greater in pro- 


meritorious and valuable varieties of fruit sud- 
denly become unpopular in sections where they 
have been planted largely. 

Admitting that the tastes and financial circum- 
stances of the consumers have some influences 
in regulating demand and prices, we are still 
unable to rid our mind of the belief that more 
system and a little less greed among growers 
when there is a full crop would make it gener- 
ally more profitable. This is a fact which the 
dear school of experience has taught to nearly 
all growers of fruit; but still there are compara- 
tively few who avail themselves of the profit 
of culling and packing properly ; at first sight it 
looks like a waste and a loss to cull closely and 
throw aside such culling, instead of filling 
up a few more baskets, by mixing them with the 
really good fruit. But practically it is neither 
waste or loss so to do; for five baskets of fruit 
carefully culled and packed will, as a rule, sell 
for as much in market as double that quantity 
of fruit jumbled together any way in the bas- 
kets until the last layer, where the finest speci- 
mens are placed, only to be sneered at by the 
buyers. The gain in the right manner of hand- 
ling the crop is too plain to require demonstra- 
tion. There should be more “fruit-growers’ 
societies,” presided over by intelligent practical] 
gentlemen, where an interchange of experiences 
and practices would cause the less thoughful to 
emulate their mort successful bretbren, resulting 
in the much-coveted finality of better pay for 
the hard labor performed. 


Advertising Live Stock. 


We suggest, as well for the benefit of our 
subscribers, as for our own, that they will find 
the advertising pages of. the American Farmer 
an advantageous medium for making known te 
purchasers any improved stock as they may 
have for sale. 

Mr. E. C. Legg, who offered Cotswolds and 
Merino Sheep, informed us lately that he had 
made numerous sales thereby, and the same day 
we received the following from Mr. C. W. 
Hazen, Catletts, Va.: “I have sold a!l my sheep- 
I would advise farmers, if they have thorough- 
bred stock for sale, to advertise in the American 
Farmer.” 

Our journal is not of a local character only,— 
although, of course, our own State necessarily 
secures a large portion of our attention,—but 
has a circulation and correspondence in most of 
the States, particularly between Pennsylvania 
and Georgia; and we have no hesitation in 
believing that our bona-fide list of subscribers is 
decidedly greater than that of any other paper 
devoted to agriculture within the region bounded 
py the States which we name—and some slight 
idea may be formed as to the solidity of character 
of our readers, from the fact, that we have on our 
list of subscribers those who have been receiving it 
for from 20 to 50 years. Those who have goods 
suitable for such a constituency as ours, can 
form their own conclusions as to the advantages 
of advertising in its pages. 
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Horticulture. 


Pears—Ripening and Marketing— 
Blight and Slugs. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

My pear crop of the past season sold at com- 
pensating prices, but my expenses for properly 
preparing it for market have been heavy, though 
for a first attempt at ripening have been a per- 
fect success. In a former letter that you pub- 
lished in the Furmer, in the March No. for 1879, 
I most emphatically predicted that in a very 
short time green and unripe fruit would be dis- 
carded from your market, except for culinary pur- 
This, because I knew that any one 
would give much more for a properly ripened 
pear than a green one; since, first, a!l the loss in 


Pose 3. 


ripening falls on the shipper; second, after being | 


properly ripened pears will keep much longer, 
from the fact that to prevent a loss in ripening 
they must be taken from the tree when the saccha- 
rine matter is fully developed and yet the fruit 
remains green in color. It is then taken toa 
house erected expressly for the purpose and 
ripened, and shipped when in a proper condi- 
tion. 


All such fruit, after going through this pro- | 


cess, will keep for weeks ; in fact, I may say for 
months if properly cared for. 

Now it is an old saying that the proof of the 
nudding is in chaiwing the bag. I send you, 
Messrs. Editors, with this, some Duchesse, Law- 
rence and Easter Beurre pears, picked and 
ripened in October, and kept in my house to this 
date, for you to chaw—then let us have your 
opinion. 

Now, this fruit was not put up with the inten- 
tion of keepiug it any length of time, but is from 
a basket of each variety left from last shipment, 
to eat; but I found it keeping so well I con- 
cluded to let it remain, and to this date have not 
lost five per cent.,and am satisfied that our mar- 
kets can be well supplied with pears from our 
own State until December or January. The 
only trouble is that the fruit being in order about 
November ist, in demand, prices good, and ship- 
per in need of greenbacks, they have to go. 

But to return to my prediction, I will just 
quote a remark made to me by a fruit commis- 
sion merchant of your city a few days after I 
commenced shipping my pears: “You have com- 

letely killed the sale of green pears here, and 

hope they will never come to life again, for 


last season the market was completely broken | ‘ ao ee 
| Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


up by being flooded with green fruit.” Now, 
i Editors, all this talk about pretty fruit, 
remunerating prices, and keeping them perfect 
so long, &c., &c., looks beautiful on paper, and 
may cause some of your readers to commence 
buiiding pyramids rather beyond their reach. 
I will here remark, and I think very appropri- 
ately just at the close of another year, that age 
and experience are great preceptors, and I have 
added a little of both since I last wrote you. 

My experience with the enemies of the pear 
during the last season has been anything but 
pleasant; we have had the blight and the slug 
to perfection, both of which I have succeeded in 
conquering so far, the former by cutting out 





| blight. 


lately good land. 


| but one, that was 1878. 


| tends to produce, disease. 


daily until it ceased, and the latter by sprinkling 
with whale-oil soap suds, (one pound of soap 
to four gallons of water.) But not so with my 
neighbors; some have lost at least half of their 
trees with blight, and others had all the foliage 


| of their trees eaten up, and their orchards looked 


as if they had been fired from one end to the 
other. In all such orchards the growth of the 
tree was checked, and the fruit almost worthless ; 
in fact, but few if any orchards were exempt 
from their attack, and but few used anything to 
destroy them or prevent their attack, and they 
necessarily must increase very rapidly, and I fear 
to the utter destruction of most of our orchards. 
Should such be the case, pear culture wiil not 
be overdone by the quantity of fruit raised, but 
over-done, in fact burnt up, by tiie slug and fire 
RS. Emory. 

Kent Co., Md., December 15, 1879. 

|The samples sent showed the success of the 
plan adopted by our correspondent. They were 
well ripened and toothsome.—Eds. A. F.| 

—— 


The Winesap 


Apple. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
Having read with interest several articles in 


| the recent numbers of the Furmer about the 
| best winter apples for us in Maryland and the 


South, thoug!it | would add a few lines in favor 


|of our well-tried Winesaps:—We have eight 


trees planted about twenty vears ago on moder- 
The orchard was planted in 
potatoes every year for ten years; at the end of 
that time the trees were beginning to beara small 


| crop of apples. From those small trees we have 


had a good family supply of apples every year 
They usually keep till 
May or the first of June. The rule has been to 
pick early and head up tightly in barrels or 
boxes after they have passed through the sweat- 
ing process, say about ten days after picking. 
Try to pick as near September 20th as you can. 
They are kept in a cool place. Any out house 
will do; have never kept apples in the cellar. This 
year the crop was unusually fine, but fear they 
will soon be all gone. Suppose the hot days in 
October have been the cause of the rot. 
Tuos. J. Lea. 
Montgomery Co., Md., Dee. 25, 1879. 


a 


Pear Notes. 


We hardly remember a season when our dwarf 


| pears have done so indifferently as during the 
| past summer. 
| some varieties not coming to maturity at all, 


The fruit did not ripen kindly, 


while others ripened four to six weeks earlier 
than the usual season. After carefully consider- 


| ing the whole matter from every point possible, 


we have been unable to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion as to the cause of these vagaries— 
if we may use the word—in the pear. We 
would like very much to hear from others on the 
subject. 

It has been said that manuring produces, or 
In old gardens, 
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where the soil becomes full of humus, it @ 80; 
but where orchards are planted out in the way 
usually done with us, we have not yet seen sur- 
face manuring carried to an injurious extent, 
and our own pears this season lave done better 
where manure was liberally applied than where 
it was withheld. I am satisfied, however, that 
the manure was neither the cause nor the pre- 
vent of disease. The singular manner in which 
fire-blight attacks trees would almost lead one to 
the belief that it is governed by no law; some- 
times attacking small limbs, as usually with 
Beurre Giffard ; at others attacking the half of a 
tree; then again a whole tree is withered as if 
struck by lightning, while it not unfrequently 
happens that a tree is girdled, as it were, with a 
band of a few inches in width just above the 
collar or the surface of the ground. We have 
found the Mount Vernon suffering especially in 
the latter way. Have others noticed this peculiar- 
ity in that variety ? a. F. ¥. 


——— . a 


Small Fruits for Farmers—Mulching 
against Drought. 


Can any one give a valid reason why farmers 
generally pay so little regard to small fruits? 
We do not mean their cultivation for marketing 
purposes, but for the use of their own family. 
Farmers who keep decent profitable gardens are 
not the rule. There are many exceptions I will 
admit, and this abundantly proves that the thing 
is perfectly feasible. No garden certainly ought 
to be without strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries, a few dwarf pears, &c.; and when 
we remember how very little trouble these fruits 
need to make them bear abundantly, and how 
small the cost in the first instance, it is certainly 
matter for surprise that our rural population 
pays so little r-gard to their culture. Thorough 
mulching is just about the best and pretty much 
all the cultivation these fruits require to produce 
abundance in quantity and quality, and farmers 
will hardly complain of scarcity of material 
necessary for the purpose. 

And just here, while speaking of mulching, 
we would say that after the protracted drouth of 
this yeara good mulch is of more than usual 
value to young and to newly-planted trees, to 
evergreens, &c. If heavy rains precede frost, 
the danger will be somewhat lessened, but 
should heavy frost come before the ground 
becomes thoroughly soaked below the roots of 
the subjects mentioned, a great many will be 
killed by drouth as much as if it were July. 
he lesson taught by the season of 1873-4 will 
not be easily forgotten, but it will be thrown 
away if we fail to profit by it. N. F. F. 

—-— o> oe —-— - 


CARE IN THE WINTER MONTHS secures prompt 
and satisfactory improvement when first re- 
turned to grass in the spring, and obviates those 
risks that attend on the sudden plethora which 
usually follows, when thin animals, capable of 
rapid improvemert, are turned from a spare and 
innutritious diet to a rich, succulent and abun- 
dant pasturage. 





; lis, or Day Lily. 








Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse, 
&e.—January, 1880. 


By W. D. BrackENnIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Pleasure Grounds. 

We now resume our remarks from last month 
on hardy Herbaceous Perennial plants as orna- 
ments for the flower garden. 

The first and among the most attractive, and 
deservedly held in high estimation for the beauty 
and fragrance of their flowers, are several repre- 
sentatives of the Lily family, and we take the 
Funkias to begin with. Of these, we are 
acquainted with from about 8 to 10 species and 
varieties, all of which, so far as we know, are 
natives of Japan. F. alba, with its large pure 


| white fragrant flowers, borne on stems 12 to 18 


inches high, surmounting a patch of broad 
glossy green leaves, is certainly very beautiful. 
We find that it delights in a rich deep soil and 
partially shaded situation. The next, and per- 
haps a more common plant in our gardens, and 
not quite so beautiful, is the F. coerulea, and of 
this, as well as of several other species, there are 
varieties having leaves striped or margined with 
white or yellow bands. All the kinds we have 
seen appear to be perfectly hardy in the Middle 
States, and by no means difficult to cultivate, 
and are readily multiplied by divisions of the 
root-stock. 

Near akin to the foregoing is the Hemerocal- 
The majority of the kinds 
produce orange or copper-colored flowers. The 
kind most common in our gardens is the H. 
fulva, and which in many neglected places has 
so spread itself as if to indicate that it was to 
“the manor born.” 

The Agapanthus ccerulea and its white-flow- 
ered variety, as well as the Tritoma Uvaria and 
T. media, the last vulgarly called the “poker 
plant,” though highly ornamental, but being 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, will not 
stand our winters without protection; but they 
are just the articles adapted to our Southern 
States. 

Perhaps, at the head of the tribe on which we 
have been commenting stands the genus Lilium, 
or true Lily, which, in all the species and varie- 


| ties we have seen, combines a grace of growth, 


beauty of flower and delicate fragrance, which 
give them an unrivaled position among herba- 
ceous plants. We can scarcely conceive that 
there exists any one who would not admire 
the gorgeous flowers of L auratum, or the deli- 
cately-tinted and highly-perfumed varieties of 
L. lancifolium, the original kinds claiming Japan 
as their native country, while China h»s fur- 
nished us many valuable sorts, and among the 
best of which is the L. longiflorum. All of the 
kinds named stand our winters and flower well 
if planted in a deep rich friable loam, observing 
to mulch the surface with a layer 2 or 3 inches 
thick of decayed leaves or well-rotted manure. 
We have found that the best time to transplant 
the bulbs is during the months of September 
and October. 

The well-known white garden Lily, Lilum 
candidum and L. bulbiferum, known as Orange 
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Lily, are not grown as much as they ought to 
be, neither do we find that our native species 
are appreciated much as ornaments of the 
rarden as they are in Europe. Fifty years ago 
we saw on the “other side of the water’ our 
native L. superbum, growing among masses of 
Rhododendrons and Kalmias, where it attained 
the height of 6to 8 feet, and, when in bloom 
set off a group of evergreens to perfection 
Mr. W.H. Perot, at his country-seat, in Balti 
more county, grows the Japan Lilies among his 
Rhododendrons, where they succeed admirably. 

To raise Lilies from seeds, these should be 
sown in some light earth so soon as they are 
ripe. 

Almost everyone who cultivates flowers 
knows the old-fashioned garden Columbine— 
Aquilegia vulgaris, the color of the flowers in 
the original kind being blue,“ but by being 
crossed with other kinds many different shades 
of color have been obtained, and double flower 
ing sorts have made their appearance as well. 
In addition to these varieties, we have the pretty 
native scarlet flowering kind A. canadensis. 

3ut the handsomest of all the native Columbines 
we have seen, are the long-spured kinds from 
the Rocky Mountains,—A. chrysantha and A. 
ccerulea,—and from these two kinds we have 
been enabled to raise many hybrids, some of 
them semi-double, and varying in color from 
drab to a pale blue. The A. glandulosa, from 
Siberia, is also a very showy sort. All the 
varieties are perfectly hardy, very ornamental, 
and multiply readily by seeds or dividing of the 
plants. 

The Iris, or Fleur-de-Lis of the French, are a 
very numerous and showy tribe of plants, some 
of them provided with bulbous, but the majority 
have tuberous roots; all are of easy cultivation, 
and some of the very fine bulbous-rooted kinds 
now grown in pots to decorate our greenliouses 
spring from I. xiphium and I. xiphioides, with 
perhaps a dash of I. persica; these, with a little 
are, do well in the open ground. 

But the most desitable varieties to produce 
effect, either when planted in lines or masses, 
are the hybrids raised by horticulturists in 
Europe, from I. Germanica and I. Susiana. 
These exist in many shades of color from dark 
blue down through many tints to a rosy-white ; 
and in order to prolong the season of Irisdom, 
we have only to bring into requisition those 
splendid hybrids of I. Kempferi from Japan, 
whose season of flowering is somewhat later 
than our native or European sorts. As an 
incentive to grow the Iris, we remind people 
that they will thrive in almost any soil that is a 
little moist, but not retentive of water. 

Still farther, as interesting and showy, the 
Aconitums, or Monkshood tribe, deserve our 
attention. Although poisonous in their qualities, 
are very attractive in a mass of mixed plants, 
but should never !« planted near a dwelling 
where there are children. They are mostly all 
erect growers, prod icing flowers of a purple or 
blue color, frequentiy interspersed with white 
markings; all are of easy culture and multiply 
readily by division of the root. 

The Crowfoot or Ranunculus, of which we 
have in our gardens several double varieties, 
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both white and — in color; these, if I may 
so speak, are relics of olden times, for we mind 
when a boy having seen them growing in almost 
every old woman’s garden, but this does not 
make them less desirable now. The dwarf double 
sorts of R. Asiaticus, so numerous in kinds in 
Europe, are not so much sought after here, 
owing to our climate being too warm and dry 
for them. When well grown, they are certainly 
pretty. 
We will continue this list in another No. 


Greenhouse. 

Cleanliness is said to be akin to godliness. So 
let it be with every keeper of a greenhouse. Ali 
that has a tendency to detract from the enjoy- 
ment of viewing a collection of plants kept 
neat, clean and in a healthy condition should be 
removed, whether it be insects, decayed leaves 
and flowers, or weeds and green scum adhering 
to the pots. Ail this kind of work should not be 
done by fits snd starts, but there should be a 
regular system of attending tosuch work at least 
once or twice every week ; and when potting has 
to be performed inside of the house, observe that 
so soon as such work is finished, to have the 
dirty pots, &c., removed at once, as we have 
seen such filth remain untouched for weeks after 
the job was finished. The same diligence 
should be exercised in keeping the fire stock- 
hole and pot-shed clean and tidy. We are con- 
strained to make the foregoing remarks from 
having seen so much filth and confusion in 


greenhouses that were kept purely for pleasure. 
Stevias and Eupatoriums, so soon as they have 


done flowering, should be turned out of the pots, 
reserving only a few plants to propagate from ; 
this will give room to grow Geraniums, Cin- 
erarias, Calceolarias, and other spring-flowering 
plants. Roses for blooming in pots should be 
kept in a warm and light part of the green- 
house, giving them at the roots a waterirg of 
liquid manure at least once or twice every week ; 
this, with frequent syringings of water to keep 
the red spide r down, will secure you a good sup- 
ply of tuds; of course the green fly on them 
will be kilied when other plants are fumigated. 

The Cactus family is not much sought after at 
present, and, should there happen to be a few 
kinds, in nine enses out of ten they will be found 
stowed out of sight in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner. Now to get so:ne satisfaction out of them, 
if they consist of Mammillaria or Echinocactus, 
place them in alight place on a shelf near the 
glass, and do not over-water them. If they are 
of the Cereus or Epiphyllum kinds, then they 
require more heat, shade and moisture. Perhaps 
the finest of all the Cereus kinds is C. Speciosis- 
simus; in o'den times this was grown in our 
establishment in Philadephia by the hundreds, 
and to see a house filled with plants of it about 
two feet high, each plant bearing ten to fifteen 
of its gorgeous blossoms, was a sight worth 
going 100 miles to see. 

Of the Epiphyllums, perhaps the finest for 
ordinary purposes are the varieties of E. trunca- 
tum, which does best when grafted on Cereus 
triangularis or Pereskia aculeata. E. speciosum 
and Ackermanni are perhaps as good as can be 
found, it we except one called E. Feasti, raised 
by John Feast, Sr., of Baltimore, which has 
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very thick leaves and large brilliant Golored { Veitchii was chocolate color with a green edge, 


flowers. A mixture of cow manure, turfy loam 
and sand is about the best compost in which to 
grow these leafy Cacti. 





The Clematis. 


1 photograph sent 


by a correspondent, the above engraving of a 
plant of Clematis azurea grandiflora when four 


years old. This family is nearly or entirely 
hardy and the several kinds are the glory of the 
flower-garden. For covering arbors, training 
over verandahs or on posts, nothing can be more 
effective. Juckmanii, one of the English hybrids, 
is one of the most beautiful and hardy varieties. 
On our place a tall pillar, formed of an old trunk 
of a tree, over which a plant of this is trained, 
is a wonder of beauty during the season of its 
large purple flowers. 


Hortus Hamptonensis. 


Coleas. 

Our English friends are again sending us 
quantities of what they style “Hybrid Coleus.” 
Our own opinion is that of all the Coleus intro- 
duced since the C. Verschaffeldlii was discovered 
are either hybrid or crossbred. I believe it was 
in 1868 when the English sent out with a great 
flourish the first of the golden-edged varieties as 
the results of careful hybridization, but we were 
never informed what variety they used to get the 
golden color from, as previous to that time we 
had no golden colors except Laciniatum, from 
which I never could get a seed. The same sea- 
son that Coleus Setting Sun, Her Majesty and 
others, were sent out with such a display of 
chromo-lithography, I had a batch of seedlings 
raised from the old Veitchii, (which was claimed 

‘to be an original species,) without any attempt 
or any chance for crossing, many of which were 
bright red with golden edges, just as good as 
those we paid so dear for from England. Now 


| Canada 


and never showed a trace of red or yellow, and 
the seeds were taken from plants that had no 
other Coleus near. For some years we had no- 


| thing very distinct in Coleus, until two years 


ago Pictus was sent out as “a new species from 
the Duke of York Island.” Now, this may be a 
fact, but I am of the opinion that Pictus is the 
first really hybrid sort we have had. All the 


| older Coleus would, to some extent, reproduce 


themselves from seed; but, so far as I have 


| observed, Pictus never does, and the wonderful 


batch of new Coleus we are now getting from 


| England are Pictus secdlings, pure and simple. 


In a batch of about seventy Pictus seedlings 


| Which I now have from seed taken from a soli- 
| tary plant removed from all danger of crossing, 
| (as all my other Coleus were sheared ard not 
| allowed to bloom,) I find hardly two plants 


alike, and none reproductions of Pictus. Most 


| of them show the purple and carmine shades 
| like Kentish Fire, Fascination, &c. 


Pictus I believe to bea cross between Lacinia- 
tus and one of the old chocolate-colored sorts, 


| and it may have occurred in a state of nature ; 


but before buying those English hybrids (?) at a 


| high price, had we not as well raise them our- 


selves and not call them hybrids at all. Who 
has Coleus Laciniatus now? I would like to 
get it again on account of its dwarf habit. 

We are having a delightful winter for work, 
and he must be a sluggard indeed who does not 
take advantage of it to get ready for the pushing 
work of spring. 

Vegetables. 


I was rather amused at your Virginia corres- 
pondent’s account in the lust No. of the Hurmer, 
of experiments with seeds from the Agricultural 
Department. 

The general average of seeds sent out from 
there is slightly better than the old “Patent 
Office” stock, but it has been many years since I 
felt disposed to waste time in experimenting 
with seeds from the government shop. If Mr. 
Ivy will get seeds of the Hackensack melon 
from a first-class New York seedsman he will 
find that it is a large variety of the nutmeg, and 
a first-class melon every way. We use a great 
many melons here, and I find that Hackensack 
and Cassaba are the best for my use. 

In goud seasons the Giant Rocca and other 
Italian Onions can be grown from seed in the 
South, just as large as the old sorts are raised in 
the North, and I think they are the “coming” 
onion for Southern use. Mr. Ivy is right about 
Victor tomato. I have discarded 
Trophy and all other three-pounders. They are 
too large, and burst and rot badly. The Acme 
is the best tomato I have ever grown, but I never 
fail to put in some Canada Victors, as I find 
them less liable to rot in wet weather than any 
other sorts. 

In Peas we prefer for earliest the Philadelphia 
Extra Early, (which every Philadelphia seeds- 
man tacks his own name to.) McLean’s Little 
Gem, sown at the same time, will come in as the 
other goes out,—a much more delicious and pro- 
ductive sort. Then McLean’s Little Gem (sown 
two weeks after the first) follow, and the Blue 
Imperial (sown with the first) follow these. Sub- 
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sequent sowings of Blue Imperials keep us a 
regular supply of pexs from the last week in 
May till the first in July, which is as late as peas 
will do well here. For a “stand by” there is no- 
thing like Blue Imperial. Championof England 
is fine, but unproductive and needs sticks, which 
we do not use. 

There is another vegetable which I have never 
seen grown here by any one but myself, but 
which is so delicious that I would like to see it 
grown more. I refer to the Chard or Swiss Sil- 
ver beet. This beet makes immense leaves, with 
a silvery white stalk or midrib, which is the part 
eaten. The leaves are pulled off like Rhubarb, 
and the leaves stripped from the midrib, which 
is cooked and served like Asparagus. I think it 
superior to Sea Kale, which it somewhat resem- 
bles. Those who try the Chard will be apt to 
continue its growth. But don’t send to the 
agricultural department for the seed, as }ou will 
be just as likely to get a cow beet. 

1 grew this fall some of the Mammoth White 
Chinese Winter Radish. The only trouble with 
them is that one radish is more than a family 
requires ata meal. They are as large as large- 
sized Ruta Bagas, and not at all pithy. 

Raspberries. 

The Pearl, Fastolf and Antwerp Raspberries 

were cut down badly last winter; so this winter 


mine are laid down and tucked in with a little | 
Brandy wines are hardy and productive, | 
and the fruit is bright and handsome, but it is | 


earth. 


hardly worth eating, being so dry and flavorless. 


Philadelphia is hardy and productive, but fear- | 


fully ugly and worthless for the table. I much 
orefer to grow the tender sorts like Fastolf, 
rinkle’s Orange, &c., as I think good fruit is 


worth all the trouble of laying down in winter. | 


Improving Garden Soils. 

Mr. Watson may be right in regard to plowing 
under green crops in the garden—a gardener 
cannot spare his ground for this purpose—but I 
find that the greatest advantage accrues on our 
heavy limestone clay from turning under a good 
coat of vegetable refuse. I have one piece of 
land in the vegetable garden here which my pre- 
decessors told me was worth nothing but for 
bricks. Last spring I covered it with leaves 
from the park and all the shearings from a long 
line of arbor-vite hedge. Thisdressing worked 
a perfect transformation in the stubborn clay, 
and it worked as well as any land I had. This 
fall all our leaves, and there are many hundreds 
of loads, are stacked up in the vegetable garden 
in spots where the wind will not spread them, 
so that I can put them under at anytime. I have 
abundance of manure, but I value the mechanic- 
al action of the leaves on our stubborn soil so 
highly that I expect to use them all hereafter. I 
think it a waste of time for a gardener to grow 
green crops for turning under—the process is 
entirely too slow for his limited area. 

December 17, 1879, W. F. Massey. 

-e- 


A Bow and ends of white satin ribbon form 
the finishing touch to the handle of a bouquet 
intended for the ball-room, the handle itself con- 
sisting mainly of wires covered over with white 
paper, tin-foil or common ribbon. 
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Pilogyne Suavis. 


This is a charming climbing plant, not new, 
but somewhat rare, which deserves to be more 
Messrs. Eliwanger & Barry, to 
whom we are indebted for the cut, say as soon 
as it is known it will rank number one as a 
valuable ornamental plant for covering trellises, 
pillars and rustic work, indoors and out. 

It is a remarkably dense and rapid grower, 
and is particularly fine as a pillar plant. A 
pleasing effect may be produced by placing sev- 
eral plants 4 to 5 feet apart in the form of a 
circle, each p’aut being furnished with a stake 6 
to 8 feet high. When the plants reach the top 
of the stakes they may be trained to run on a 
wire from stake to stake. 

The vine is killed to the ground by the first 
frests of autumn, when it should be cut off and 
the roots taken up and potted. If placed ina 
window it will soon start again, making a beau- 
tiful decoration. In the spring it may be again 
cut back and planted out. The flowers of the 
vine are small, creamy white and fragrant. 

a 
Fernerics and Wardian Cases for 


Farmers’ Homes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In reading the contents of your valuable jour- 
nal, I notice you have some columns of horticul- 
ture by that veteran, Wm. D. Brackenridge, 


Esq., than whom certainly none know better 
whereof they write; the Vegetable Garden by 
one who is evidently a most practical cultivator ; 
then you have some pages of interest to lady: 
readers, God bless them! the wives and daugh- 
ters who make the farmers’ homes pleasant after 


| days of toil and anxiety. 





I often wonder why more of them do not 
make their homes more attractive in winter, 
when everything outside is bare and often 
gloomy, by adorning them with flowers. To 
my mind, nothing 
looks more cheering 
than to*see plants 
blooming in the win- 
dows of our houses, 
and surely there is 
nothing easier than 
to have such, for our 
farm-houses gene- 
rally get a good por- 
tion of sun at most 
of their windows, 
and may have such 
a pleasant heat from 
a fire of wood, send- 
ing a genial warmth 
through the room, 
which plants so 
much like, instead of 
ths poisonous gases from the coal furnaces of 
the modern houses of the city, which are so 
destructive to plant life, but in spite of which 
drawbacks the refined taste of the city Jadies 
will have flowers in the windows; and can it be 
possible that the farmers’ wives and daughters 
are not as refined in their tastes as those of the 
merchant and tradesman? I don't believe it. 
Neither do you, Mr. Editor. 
be suitable to adorn any parlor or sitting-room, 
and be a constant source of pleasure to the 
owner, is a fernery, or Wardian case, which is 
nothing more or less than a parlor greenhouse, 
and need not take up much room nor cost much 
money, and requiring very little care. It can be 
made in any form desirable, and all that is 
necessary is to have the sides and top of glass, 
and the top is best to be made to open on hinges, 
so that when there is too much moisture it can 
be opened a little to let in fresh air, which plaiits 
(like people) so much need. 

Now for the plants for a fernery: Nearly all 
the Adiantums, or Maidenhair Ferns, are desira- 
ble for such a purpose, and they are so diversified 
in their appearance that a collection of them is 
most interesting, and the eye never tires of be- 
holding them. There are many of the ferns not 
suitable for a fernery, such as the Gymnogram- 
mas, but any of the following kinds will do well 
ina fernery: Adiantum Capillus Veuneris, low- 
growing, for the outer edge; A. Chilense, A. 
Concipnum, A. Cuneatum, A. Curvatum, A. Ex- 
cisum Multifidum, A. Farleyense, the finest of 
all the Adiantums; A. Gracillimum, a perfect 
gem; A. Amabilis, A. Trapeziforme; and for 
the centre of the group a nice plant of Lomaria 
Gibba. There are many others of the fern tribe 
that could be most successfully employed, of 
great diversity of form and color, such as many 
of the Aspleniums, Davallias, Nephrodiums, and 
others, not forgetting the Pteris family, many of 
which are most beautiful and indispensable for 
a fern-case, a few of which I will mention, and 
among the most beautiful Petris Argyrata, the 
mid-rib a pure white, with light-green margin, a 
good grower and very ornamental; Pteris Cre- 
tica Alba Lineata, another white-striped variety, 
suitable for a fernery, giving a lively appearance 


A FERNERY. 


Now, what would | 
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by the striking contrast it makes among others 
of a darker green foliage; Pteris Serrulata, one 
of the hardiest of the fern tribe, with its spider- 
like frouds—indeed, I have heard persons call it 
the spider fern; Pteris Serrulata Cristata, like 
the former, except the ends of the frouds have a 
curious crest, noe unlike parsley leaves. 

But what eed to multiply names when I have 
mentioned so many that will do well in a fern- 
ery, not forgetting to plant among them some of 
the Lycopodiums or Selaginellas to cover the 
soil, many of which grow most luxuriantly in a 
fernery ? 

Now, I presume sume of my readers will ask 
the very natural question: In what kind of soil 
shall I plant the ferns? And this is certainly 
an important point in securing success. Ferns 
will adapt themselves to almost any kind of soil 
under certain conditions, but the soil I would 
recommend for a fernery would be one-third 
good loam, one-third well-rotted leaf mould, 
(plenty of which every farmer can find in his 
woods,) and one-third very coarse sand. Let it 
all be thoroughly mixed together, not being par- 
ticular to make it too fine. In this plant your 


| ferns, and after planting give it sufficient water 


until you are sure every part of the soil is thor- 


| oughly wet; put on your glass cover, and then 


give it no water for three months or more, un- 
less you find the evaporation in a heated room 
has been too great, which can be ascertained by 
feeling the surface of the soil. Here let me say 
that to make a beautiful fernery it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that you should have to go to 
a greenhouse to obtain ferns for such a purpose, 
for in very many places in Maryland vast quan- 
tities of beautiful ferns are to be found in the 
woods and along the streams and swamps, quite 
enough diversified in appearance to make a 
beautiful fernery. I think I have said enough 
on the preparation of a fernery, and must say 
something about a wardian case, as mentioned 
when I started out, and must be brief, as I fear 
I may trespass upon your valuable space with 
my rambling remarks. 

Now, what isa Wardiancase? Simply a mini- 
ature greenhouse. Nothing more or less, except 
in this: In a greenhouse the plants are exposed 
to all the dust and dirt that may be found in 
such a place ; in the wardian case the plants can 
be protected from all such by closing the case, 
only opening it to give it air, the same as the 
gardener does the greenhouse. Now, there is 
nothivg better for such a case that I know of 
than an ordinary glass show-case; only make it 
higher in the back than the front. Now, to 
make such a case cheaply, get a carpenter to 
make a box the width of your window, six or 
eight inches deep in front, and from 2 feet to 3 


| feet at the back; line bottom and sides with zinc 
| to the height of three or four inches, or more, as 


suits the taste or desire for expense of the owner. 
The former is quite sufficient, which is to keep 
all moisture from the carpets or floor when 
watering the plants. Then cover the same with 
sash made (if a large window) in two sections, 
hinged to the front side, for convenience in rais- 
ing to give air to the case. Put your low-grow- 
ing plant in the front row and the larger in the 
rear, and as your plants grow be careful to turn 
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them at ieast once a week, so that they ~~ be 
uniform and not grown too one-sided. hus 
you can have a miniature greenhouse in your 
parlors and have your plants protected from the 
gases so destructive to plant life. Now I ask 
what ornament could any one have more beau- 
tiful than such a case filled with beautiful plants, 
which would be a constant source of pleasure 
and amusement for a lady to tend, and all grow 
in such an artificial way? I know it would 
give more pleasure to grow our own flowers for 
planting out in the flower-beds in the spring 
than to have to go to a commercial grower 
and buy your plants for that purpose, particu- 
larly when many live so far from such an estab- 
lishment. There are many other suggestions 
that I had intended to make to the ladies about 
ornamenting their homes with flowers, but as 
this paper has grown to such a length I must 
forbear, hoping, if this meets any favor, I may 
give another paper on the subject. 
An OLD Foey. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Little can be done in the garden at present, 
but much may be done in the matter of laying 
plans for the coming season. Errors in last 
year's management should be recalled, so that 
we may guard against their repetition in future. 

How to keep up a steady supply of sweet corn 
for the table, without occupying more land with 
the crop than is necessary, is still one of my 
problems. From last year’s experience I should 
judge that small plantings of Eyyptian or Stowell’ s 
Evergreen, or of both together, made every ten 
days from May Ist to July 10th, with two plant 
ings of Harly Adams—one about the 25th of 
April and another ten days later, to begin the 
season with,—would bring us out about right. 

I have resolved to be done with raising celery 
in beds. I never liked the looks of those formi- 
dable earthworks, and think we can do better 
without them. I would plant the bulk of the 
crop in rows 24 feet apart, or even less. These 
I would mulch if I could find anything suita- 
ble to mulch with, and I am satisfied that would 
be my best celery. A few rows would be planted 
further apart and blanched for early use. 

In mapping out the garden for the coming 
year, it will help to a proper arrangement of the 
various crops to bear some such classification as 
the following in mind : 

First, we have permanent crops—those that 
occupy the ground two or more years—such as 
Rhubarb, Asparagus and the various small fruits. 
These should be kept as near together as practi- 
cable to be out of the way of the regular plow- 
ing. 

second, we have crops that are usually planted 
early, and that occupy the ground most of the 
season. Parsnips, Salsify and Carrots may be 
mentioned, and also Lima Beans, which, although 
not planted early, require so much time in pre- 
paring the ground and setting the poles as to 
preclude the possibility of getting any other 
crop off the ground the same season. 

Third, we have crops that take just one-half 
the season to mature, such as early Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Beets, &c., to be followed by Celery, 
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| Leeks, Picklesand Herbs, which occupy the ground 
until frost. 

Fourth, we have crops that do not divide the 
growing season so evenly, but overlap some- 
what, the one set being as it were the comple- 
ment of the other. Thus Fall-sewn articles, 
Spinach, Greens, and so forth, together with early 
sowing of Peas, Lettuce, Spinach and Radishes, 
will mature in May or early in June, giving the 
longer season to plantings of Corn, Tomutoes, late 
Cabbage, &c., as well as to a variety of crops that 
occupy the ground during warm weather only ; 
whilst on the other hand, crops of early Pota- 
toes, Tomatoes, Corn, &c., will not ma‘ure or be 
used up until considerably past midsummer, 
giving the shorter season to T'urnips, Winter 
Radishes, Spinach, Greens, Onions, and the like. 

No intelligent work can be had in the garden 
unless we take the above and various other con- 
siderations into account, such as the quantity of 
manure best adapted to each class of plants, the 
proper distance to plant, the most reliable sorts, 
&c., &c. Simple as the whole has become, there 
is yet room for considerable method and man- 
agement, and a little forethought at this season 
will tell at the proper time. 

The getting ready of stakes, poles and pea- 
brush, and attending to the manure pile, is about 
all we can do in the way of out-door work in 
the garden. JOHN WATSON. 

—_* >> + 


The Maryland State Grange. 


The seventh annual session of this body was 
held in Baltimore, December 9,10 and 11. The 
attendance of members nearly up to the average 
of the last few years, and many more visitors 
than usual present, whilst the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that the order has of late lost num- 
bers in Maryland as elsewhere; but those who 
represented at this session the local granges of 
the State seemed as much inspired as ever be- 
fore with the opportunities open to the grange, 
and the advantages already secured by its opera- 
As a whole, the body compared favorably 
with any previous State grange, and the men 


-tions. 


and women present as representatives of the 
farming community were evidently equal in 
intelligence, education and appearance to any 
might be chosen from 
other classes of our citizens. Good feeling pre- 
vailed, and a spirit of mutual forbearance and 
fraternal toleration which has not always been 
so manifest. Measures which had not the hearty 
and unanimous support of the fraternity or 
which were opposed by a respectable numerical 
minority were not pushed by the majority; a 
disposition was evinced not to undertake too 
much, and, especially in the efforts to secure 
legislation, rather to seek the education of public 
opinion than by direct appeal to the law-making 
: power to accomplish what is easily to be gained 
lif public sentiment really favors. 


similar number which 
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Sous Denestenea, 


[We invite from our lady readers such contri- 
butions to this department as will enlarge its 
attractions and usefulness. We aim less to give 
it a literary character than to make it the repos- 
itory of practical and seasonable experiences and 
suggestions, and to include whatever touches the 
home interests of all who make up the farm 
household. } 


The Home of My Heart. 


Not here in the populous town, 
In the playhouse or mart, 
Not here in the ways gray and brown, 
But afar on the green ae down, 
Is the home of my heart 


There the hillside slopes down to a dell 
Whence a stream|et has start 

There are woods and sweet grass on the swell, 

And the south winds and west know it well ; 
*Tis the home of my heart. 


There's a cottage o’ershadowed by leaves 
Growing fairer than art, 

Where, under the low-sloping eaves, 

No false hand the swallow bereaves ; 
*Tis the home of my heart. 


And there as you gaze down the lea, 
Where the trees stand apart, 

Over grassland and woodland may be 

Yon will catch the faint gleam of the sea 
From the home of my heart. 


And there in the mpeg spring, 

When the morning rays dart 
O’er the plain, and the morning birds sing, 
You may see the most beantiful thing 

In the home of my heart. 


For there at the casement above, 
Where the rose bushes part, 

Will blush the fair face of my love; 

Ah, yea! it is this that will prove 
‘Tis the home of my heart. 


Neighborliness. 





It would seem as if the historic fame for hos- 
pitality and its kindred virtues, which are the 
just inheritance of all true Marylanders, ren- 
dered the discussion of them in these columns 
superfluous. Various causes have, however, 
conspired to bring about radical changes in our 
domestic economy, threugh which the customs 
of former days have been interrupted, and none 
have suffered more than those which come 
under the head of our subject in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. 

The deprivation of household servants trained 
to the custems, not only of the house where 
they belonged, but of the community of which 
it formed a part, seemed for a time to excuse all 
effort toward social entertainment; and where, 
as in some localities it has heppened, that by the 
time people had adapted themselves to the new 
condition in regard to help, the neighborhood 
itself had so completely changed as to leave old 
settlers isolated with reference to their old 
friends, and a somewhat unpardonable indispo- 
sition toward cultivating new ones. That there 
remains the promptings of kindly natures no 
one who has had sickness er trouble to call 
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‘them out will deny ; but ‘oo than that, the 
new-comers have too often failed to experience 
the neighborly kindness the established char- 
acter of Marylanders led them to hope for. I 
am very well aware that I am on debatable 
ground, and that much reasoning, which they 
think good, may be urged in defence of the 
dignified reserve many Marylanders have 
maintained toward those who have come from 
other portions of the country to make their 
homes here. The one they chiefly give expres- 
sion to is, their inability to dispense such hospi- 
talities as they were wont to do, and they have 
not yet learned to adopt those of a more simple 
character and which might be more in keeping 
with their resources. 

It is because I frequently heard the boasted 
hospitality of Marylanders challenged in the 
course of journeyings North and West, by per- 
sons whose friends, having become settlers 
among us, had with seeming justice complained 
of the neglect they experienced, that I venture 
to suggest a fair consideration of the duties we 
owe socially to each other, and some readjust- 
ment of the accustomed expressions of good 
fellowship, which will render them practicable 
under existing circumstances. 

If apology for so doing should be deemed 
necessary, and over thirty years residence 
within her borders be insufficient to establish 
my right to be jealous for Maryland’s reputa- 
tion on my own account, that, together with 
their father’s birthright, may be supposed to 
justify it for my children’s sake. 

When we bear in mind the fact that those 
people who have made their homes all around 
us, are as much strangers to each other as they 
are to ourselves, we must, to some extent, 
appreciate their desolate position. Delicacy for- 
bids their making advances toward the only 
members of the community of whose character 
or position they can have any means of inform- 
ing themselves, nor have they any opportunity 
to present their own credentials, which, in many 
cases, would at once estab!ish their claim to the 
highest consideration. 

Churches, societies, business communications 
and schools aid in destroying the barriers which 
interfere with the proper knowledge of each 
other; and also, in good time, the young peopls 
intermarry. But this tardy acknowledgment, 
which circumstances might seem to have 
forced, is not satisfactory, nor is it calculated to 
promote the public good, nor the individual 
benefits to be derived from mingling with other 
minds and other people, in a friendly and unre- 
served manner. 

The most direct and appreciabie expression of 
good will toward strangers is doubtless to 
invite them to our homes and our tables. Upon 
the manner of so doing, however, much depends. 
It is in view of this fact probably, that eur peo- 
ple are so much disposed to honor their friends 
or guests with tables groaning under a super- 
abundance. Manifestly such demonstrations 
require a full larder and much actual labor. 


[Abundance is always and everywhere to be 
desired. Superabundance is not, and it answers 
no good purpose, and caters to an appetite for 
ostentatious display. ] 
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[This extravagant custom once established 
in a neighborhood, there can be no departure 
from it without risk of reputation or offence. 
The only alternative is not to entertain at all.] 

We need not travel far beyond our borders to 
find that in this respect our people are decid- 
edly exceptional. 

One rarely fails to find plenty on respectable 
tables everywhere, and those most pleasing to 
the appetite and to the eye are where pains- 
taking has expended itself in daintiness of 
preparation rather than in the profusion of it. 

It is often the case that some member of a 
family excels in the preparation of one particu- 
lar dish. Where such is the case, it serves a two- 
told purpose: it makes a ready excuse for gath- 
ering a few friends or neighbers unceremoni- 
ously, and very simple accompaniments will 
answer the purposes of true hospitality. I am 
confident that our new neighbors would enjoy 
some such free and easy style of entertainment 
far more than the heavy state occasions which 
have been heretofore thought essential to good 
treatment ; nor would our old friends be long in 
discovering the convenience and pleasure of the 
new departure. 

I do not wish to be understood as advocating 
an indiscriminate gathering of those whom 
chance has brought near us, whether congenial 
or otherwise, into the circle of our home or 
friends ; while peighborliness, in its scripture 
sense, is incumbent upon us under almost any 
circumstances, we are, nevertheless, at liberty to 
make choice of those we desire to affiliate with. 
Justice, however, requires that we shou!d make 
reasonable efforts to ascertain whether strangers 
in our midst have not personal qualifications 
which give them tbe right to be acknowledged as 
one of us, either by education, social position, 
or any ether ground upon which we select our 
friends and associates. If they possess these 
claims, and we, for some whim of our own, 
ignore it, we do them a great wrong; aud there 
may also be others watching our course, who 
will, therefore, infer that we have knowledge of 
something 1o the disadvantage ef the stranger, 
and gevern their own course accordingly 
There are certain civilities due to a stranger 
every where, especially from those belonging to 
the same condition of life. 

Sooner or later, everybody finds their level if 
they remain in one place long enough; but life 
is not sufficiently long to admit of our dilly- 
dallying over things which constitute so large a 
portion of our real happiness or the happiness of 
ethers, where it may, in some measure, depend 
upon ourselves, and no amount of regret can 
compensate either party, when we find, too late, 
that we have, of our own accord, deprived our- 
selves and our neighbors of pleasures or kindly 
offices such as only true neighborliness admit of. 

CEREs. 


* 





True Hospitality. 





When shall we comprehend that all true bos- 
pitality consists in perfect honesty, in freedom, 
ease, and subordination of things to persons? 
Who would not prefer the plainest dinner or the 
humblest entertainment, with bright, interested, 








sympathetic host or hostess, to the most elabor- 
ate table or preparations for which he or she had 
already been exhausted? As the host, so the 
company; he must be spontaneous, intelligent, 
tactful, or the company droops and is disap- 
pointed. To invite those we do not like or want 
is unkind to them and injurious to ourselves. 
To do what we cannot afford is pretentious, and 
therefore vulgar. To rank our viands above our 
personality is a sorry compliment to our guests 
and a sorrier one to ourselves. Material enter- 


tainment can be purchased anywhere; that - 


which should accompany it—sincerity, cheerful- 
ness, esteem, benevolence, correspondence of 
feeling—must be gained by the right of desert, 
and without these, hospitality, make it as we 
may, is a misnomer. 


* 
* 


Grandmother’s Christmas Story; 


oR, 
The Romance of a Little Tin Tea- kettle. 








BY A. H. T. 


It is a cold night. The snow is deep, and is 
still falling, softly, steadily, silently ; filling in 
the window-sills, nestling up under the eaves, 
and choking the rain-pipes ; gathering on every 
twig and spray of vine or tree; prepariug us 4 
silent and beautiful picture for our Christmas 
awakening. 

Little we mind the wind and storm, though, 
the gay girls and I, for I, too, grow young again 
threugh them, as we gather around the open fire 
in the dear old room Their gay laughter re- 
calls old days, and their sunny bair and bright 
eyes make me dream, yes, dream; but I dream 
with tears gathering in my eyes, which are no 
longer bright; though I feel a smile creep all 
over my heart, warming and softening it into a 
holy peacefulness. 

How the fire burns and cracks, as its light 
dances on Allie’s sunny hair; how dim and 
shadowy the hazel eyes have grown, as silence 





falls upon us for one brief moment, and we hear 


| the wind sigh restfully around the house; Jean- 


ette has loosened her raven locks, which creep 


|and curl, and nestle around her soft warm neck; 


her eyes flash in the weird light of the fire, and 
they recall the romance of my life, the hero of 
my heart. 

“Grandma,” and two bright hazel eyes are 
turned wistfully to mine, “it is Christmas eve, 
just the time for the romance of the little tea- 
kettle which you prize so highly, always keep- 
jing, it in that tiny glass case upon the parlor 
shelf.” 

“Yes, do, grandma! I have heard the dear 
story many times, but never yet have I tired of 
it,” chimes in my gay Jeanette. 

“Nor I of telling it, my wee ones!” We 
nestle closer about the fire, I in my great arm- 
| chair, with two bright thoughtful faces at my 
| knee, and I begin: 

“It was Christmas time, and grandpa, that is, 
my father, you must remember children, was up 
to his eyes in work, (as old Silina used to say,) 
for he was not only a druggist, but, as I said 
before, it was Christmas eve, which to a man in 





my day was a great time. There were six of us 
| children, three girls and three boys. Then there 
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was one more, who, to all of us, was as dear s as 
a brother, and that was father’s clerk ; his name 
was William. There, too, was the baby, whom I 
forgot to count with the rest, he was so small; 
that was your uncle Alex, children. Such a 
baby as he was too! how he would clap his littie 
hands and crow as we would dance first one 
bright toy and then another before his sweet 
eyes ! 

We had begged father, my dears, to ‘et Will 
come in and help us dress the tree. 

“Yes, do let him come!” said dear mother, “he 
will enjoy it, poor dear.” 

“Very well,” said father, “he shall come.” So 
when William came in for supper, which he 
took after father always, as but one could leave 
the shop at a time, we all received him with open 
arms, and tongues, too, for that matter; for we 
nearly deafened him with our jokes and laugh- 
ter. How gay we were! Mother and father 
never stopped our happy tongues; for father 
was as fond of a noise himself sometimes. But 
to go on with my story: 

We first must get the tree, so off we set—over 
our shoe-tops in snow—to market. How bright 
and gay everything was; how the men cheered 
and slapped their arms against their sides to 
keep themselves warm; how bright the women’s 
faces were, some with cheeks as rosy as the 
apples on their stalls! 

“Oh!” said I, suddenly finding a prize at one 
of the toy stands, “see this cute little tin tea- 
kettle! Wouldn’t it be nice?” But I found I 
had been talking to myself, for on looking up I 
saw that I was alone. 

“Give me this,” I said in great burry to the 
woman behind the stand. “A dime did you 
say?” J was somewhat frightened at finding 
myself alone in the crowded market-place at 
that time of night, although I knew my way; 
perfectly from there, having run back and forth 
many times on errands for dear mother; but 
quickly a cheery voice at my side made my 
heart beat joyously again—a voice I knew only 
too well; I looked up to meet William’s brown 
eyes, which had not quite lost their look of 
trouble, aroused when they discovered me miss- 
ing from the party. 

We soon joined the rest, the beys shouldering 
the tree, anu we girls laughing and talking over 
eur purchases, my little adventure, the fun in 
prospect, and many other pleasant things; for 
when hearts are as light as ours were it doesn’t 
take long to find something bright to say. 

I was quite young, (seventeen,) but being the 
oldest of a large family, felt myself much older, 
and that a great deal depended upon me to set a 
fair example to my younger brothers and sisters. 
After dressing the tree and arranging our gifts, 
we settled ourselves fer prayers; then each and 
all said good-night, and went off te bed and 
pleasant dreams. Then it was that I remem- 
bered the little “tin tea-kettle’ which I had 
entirely forgotten among the many other things 
which claimed my attention during the evening. 

“Oh, mother, what shall I do with it?” I ex- 
claimed, “it is now too late to put it upon the 
tree !” 

“Why,” said mother, as she hastened off to 
bed, “hang it upon William’s door-knub.” How 








‘| tittle she knew what would ¢ come e of that hurried 
suggestion of her’s, as she gave me my good- 
night kiss! 

When all was still, I stole out into the entry 
in my bare feet, and with nothing on save my 
clean white gown, which trailed after me in the 
darkness. My heart beat high; it made me fear 
it would awaken William, as I stood there in the 
cold and silence tying my little gift upon his 
door-knob. Then back I ran quickly into my 
own room, and jumped into bed; but not for 
sleep, for you must know, my little ones, how 


,my old heart beats even now as I think of it. 


Allie and Jean, I loved William even then, yes, 
I loved him with all my glad girlish heart. 

I ioved him so gladly, passionately, recklessly, 
that every time I thought of him the glad warm 
rush of blood from my heart brought the color to 
my cheeks, and a word from him would bring a 
smile to my lips when no other’s could. 

He said nothing to me the next morning of 
my gift. Could he bave failed to see it? I 
wondered. I grew dejected, and ran up to his 
room door softly, when I found time from the 
rest, to ascertain; but no, he must have taken it, 
for it was no longer there. The day went 
heavily by to me, and at last it was Clristmas 
night once more; the day which we had looked 
forward to for so long a time had come and 
gone, and we began another year again. 

It was late upon this Christmas night, Wil 
liam and I were together alone in the parlor 
talking ; first one of the family and tien another 
had left us, until we found ourselves alone in 
the sweet-scented room. There was no light 
but that of the fire, which we were watching 
slowly dying, and the light of the clear night 
and snow outside. We turned from the fire, 
stood gazing out into the clear cold night, and 
the beautiful stars smiled calmly down upon us, 
as if to bless us. Oh, how my heart did beat, 
faster, still faster, then suddenly it grew very 
still, for William was speaking tome. * * 

There was silence, too, in the old room, and 
grandma seems to have forgotten the story she 
is telling ; the wind has died down and every- 
thing is very still, only the falling of a few dead 
asbes in the grate, and three women’s hearts 
beating a tender song. What are the thoughts of 
each? It is hard to tell! But grandma is clear- 
ing her throat as she begins: 


Oh, I can feel it all now again, my children, 
and again she pauses. Well, lasses, he didn’t 
say much, but when mother called me from the 
sitting-room I had given my heart into William’s 
keeping. 

It was about two years after all this that Wil- 
liam and I were married ; one day he and [ were 
looking over some love treasures, when I came 
upon the little tin tea-kettle, together with his 
mother’s picture, his bible and the first letter I 
ever wrote him. I took it then and kept it for him, 
until one day, baby, (your father, my big girls,) 
thought he would like it for » play-thing, so 
seeing it upon my dressing-table helped himself 
to it. 

“But, of course, you missed it, dear grandma !” 
“Why, yes, of course I did, and how werried 
William was, too, when he found baby bad taken 
it and then lost it. We looked high and low for 
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it, but could find it nowhere. One day William 
was having the cellar cleaned under the store, 
(we lived just back and over his own little shop 
then,) he was down there helping himself ; in one 
corner, among a lot of dirt, he saw somethin 
bright catch the light; he walked over to it, an 
touched it with his foot. 

“Oh yes, grandma!” the girls chime in before 
I can finish, “of course we know! it must be 
the little kettle!” 

“ Yes, you are right, it was it; and oh, you 
should have seen my 
came to me, holding in both his hands his lost 
treasure found again. That Christmas we had 
it gilded and placed in a tiny glass case. 

Then, soon after, the war broke out, and my 
good man was called like the rest. One morn- 
ing he came in from the shop troubled and sad ; 
he drew me to him, and taking the face which 
was very dear and beautiful to him between his 
two hands, gazed long and tenderly into my eyes, 
(the wind sighs restlessly witheut,) then he told 
me, my children, that we must part for a little 
while—only a little while ; he would come back 
again. But nothing would comfort me. Ah! me, 
what a heart-ache it was; I had been such a 
happy wife! Well, he went from me, and he 
would have the little kettle fixed up for him as 
a lamp; it travelled through many a long march 
and hot battle next to the heart of my dear old 
man ; for I like to think he, too, is grown o!d up 
in God’s beautiful heaven. 

“Why, grandma!” and my old hands are both 
taken, one by each of the girls; for two or three 
bright drops shine on the hair in the fire-light 
Grandma soon begins again in a tremulous 
voice; “A telegram comes to me; they are bring- 
ing my boy home wounded. Oh, children may 
these beautiful young eyes never see the agony 
I saw and felt. 

It was Christmas eve when they brought him 
home, and sweet June when my boy was at 
rest. Let me recall it: he had seemed somewhat 
better that day, although I knew from the first 
I must lose him. It was just at sunset; I 
remember the clouds now, how there had been 
a storm that afternoon, and the great banks of 
cloud lay before us, purple and gold and crimson. 
I raised the window for some fresh air. How 
sweet it was. The soft twitter of the happy 
birds as they sank contentedly to rest, knowing 
all was well for the night; the sweet breath of 
the rose which crept in at the window; the 
spicy odor of the earth after the rain ;—all, all, 
come back to me again. 

We talked of our lives together, Willie and I, 
and of the little tin tea-kettle. 

“Yes, that did the work, little mother,” he 
said; he always called me that. Ah! I can 
never tell the rest; what is there more to tell? 
Surely you would not have me tell of a broken- 

- hearted woman; for, my girls, it is Christmas 
eve; away and fill the socks. They both give 
me a tender good-night and Jeave me. I go to 
the windew ; it is a lovely night; the storm has 
passed away ; 18— is clad in snowy death-robes. 
The clouds part, and the moon sails gayly on in 
a sea of blue. It isa sight for poets. Iam no 
poet, only a mother. But I stand there late. 
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good man’s face as he } 


Good Domestics. 


We have observed that persons much addicted 
to complaining of servants and to dismissing 
them for real or imaginary offences, seldom find 
their own condition improved by the change. 
On the part of employers the habit of fault-find- 
ing too often but aggravates the evils of neglect 
or disobedience on the part of domestics, and 
those will seldom be pleased who show no dispo- 
sition to be pleased. It is human nature to be 
seldom amiable when unhappy. There are but 
few ungenerous, obdurate persons, who will not be 
more moved and swayed by a pleasant smile and 
ten words of kindness and encouragement, than 
by a long lecture on the duty of servants, or 
whole volleys of censure. It is ever bad policy, 
as it is unjust, to have a quick eye to faults and 
to be blind to good actions. And in families, as 
in States, those govern best who govern little, 
and rather by invisible influences and the con- 
trivances and circumlocutions of discretion and 
charity, than by unmasked authority and force. 
In fine, in the domestic circle, affection must 
come within the circle of a deep and generous 
regard. Who can estimate the value of a long- 
tried and faithful servant ? 
-—- 


Suggestions for the Household. 








For a cheap and tasteful window curtain in a 
common-sized room, buy six yards of the finest 
and sofest unbleached cotton, at nine or ten 
cents a yard; eight yards of Smyrna, Torchon 
or Cluny lace insertion, at 15 to 20 cents a yard, 
and the same quantity of lace edging, three 
inches in width. If the lace is too white to 
match the unbleached cotton, dip it into a little 
weak coffee, and let it soak until it matches 
exactly. Cut the cotton into three yards length, 
and sew on the lace insertion and edging up and 
down one edge and across the bottom. if you 
desire a little wider edge, cut some strips of cot- 
ton lengthwise to fit the edge and bottom, 
double up a false hem, and sew it between the 
edge and insertion. Lay the top of the curtain 
in even side plaits, and tack the curtain on to a 
thin slat of wood the length of the window cornice 
In the absence of gilt or hard wood-cornices, 
lace insertion or edging can be sewed on a piece 
of cotton three or four inches wide and plaited 
in large box plaits, single or double as preferred. 
A ribbon to match the color of the decorations 
of the room can be plaited across the top. 
Bunting makes a pretty substitute for the cotton. 





WHEN the carpet is well beaten and freed 
from dust, nail it tightly down and scrub it with 
suds made of one pint of bullock’s gall mixed 
in about four gallons of hot water and one pint 
of soft soap. Take a soft brush with long bris- 
tles, and turn a little of the soap-suds into a 
shallow basin, dip in the brush and scrub well, 
and as the water becomes soiled throw it away 
and take fresh suds. The gall can be procured 
from any butcher, by giving bim a bottle and 
asking him to fill it, at a cost of a few cents. It 
will brighten faded colors greatly. Ten cents’ 
worth of carbonate of ammonia, dissolved in a 








gallon of water and rubbed over the carpet, will 








also prove of much value in restoring faded 
carpets. 





To clean the inside of tea-kettles and pots, 
boil for an hour in the kettle or pot a table- 
spoonful of carbonate of ammonia, dissolved in 
three pints of hot water. It will remove at 
once all the deposits made by boiling water.— 
Land and Home. 


Domestic Recipes. 





Ricu GrncER Breap.—1 cup of butter; 1 
cup of sugar; 1 cup of milk; 1 cup ef molasses ; 
3 cups of flour; 3 eggs; 1 large spoonful of gin- 
ger; 2 of cinnamon ; haifa nutmeg grated and 2 
teaspoonsful of baking powder—lI prefer the 
Sterling—put in the last thing and sifted with 
the flour. 

Cream together your butter and sugar; add 
the yolks of eggs, well beaten, then ' he molasses 
and spice and whites, beaten to a stiff froth, 
alternately with the flour. Add. if you like.a 
cupful of stemmed raisins well floured. Bake 
in a slow ovenin bread tins. It will keep along 
while goed, in either earthen or tin, and makes 
a delicious Junch with raspberry jam and a 
glass of rich milk. 


CRULLERS.—1 egg; 2 tablespoonsful of fine 
sugar, creamed with 1 tablespoonful of butter; 
stir in flour enough to make a batter just stiff 
enough to handle, and half teaspeonful of bak- 
ing powder; season with nutmeg. Roll out 
about two inches thick and cut with a wine- 
glass. Make a depression in the center, into 
which lay a preserved cherry or strawberry or 
some nice marmalade, only a very little; press 
the dough round it, roll in the hands so as to 
form into a ball, drop into boiling lard deep 
enough to well cover them; fry a rich brown, 
and when done take them out with a skimmer 
and turn them over in pewdered sugar and a 
little cinnamon. They are very rich. 


CINNAMON CAKEs.—2 Ibs. of brown sugar, 
best; 2 Ibs. of flour; 1 th. of butter; 3 table- 
spoonsful of freshly-greund cinnamen and 2 
tablespoonsful of ks 3 eggs; 1 wine-glass of 
rose water; 1 teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Mix all well together as for best cake, roll very 
thin, cut and bake. 


CHRI8sTMAS PuppING.—1 fb. finely grated 
bread crumbs; 1 tb. flour ; 2 Tbs. stoned raisins; 
2 Tbs. best currants, (washed and dricd:) 2 tbs. 
beef-suet minced fine; 1 tb. sugar; 4 tb. citron 
sliced thin; 1 nutmeg; 4 oz. mixed spices, 
ground ; grated rind of two lemons; 16 eggs; 4 
wine-glasses of brandy. Mix all thoroughly 
together, except brandy, spices and eggs. Beat 
the eggs as lightly as possible sepurately, put the 
spice to steep in the brandy and add these last, 
kneading well with the hand. Now divide into 
four portions, tie each closely in a stout linen 
pudding-cioth and drop into boiling water ; 
each should boil six hours. When finished, 
hang them in a cool, dry, airy place, and when 
you wish to use one drop it into a pot of boiling 
water and let it boil for fifteen minutes, or steam 
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it an hour if you prefer. Pour over when 
ready to serve a teacup of best Jamaica spirits, 
touch with a match and carry to table blazing, 
with a wreath of holly around the platter. The 
blue blazes are suggestive of future punishment 
if you eat too much. 

Lemon Sauce.—Cream well together two 
tablespoonsful of butter, eight tablespeonsful of 
sugar, two eggs and four tables: oonsful of 
cream. When well mixed add the juice and 
rind of alemon. Put the basin containing this 
over a vessel of boiling water and stir until it is 
smooth, glassy and the consistency of rich 
cream. 

Fruit Caxr.—1 tb. of fine white sugar; 1 
tb. butter; 1 tb. flour; 12 eggs; 4 tbs. seeded 
raisins; 4 tbs. currants, washed and dried ; 1 fb. 
citron sliced; 4 Tb. of candied orange-peel ; 14 
oz. of ground cinnamon; 2 grated nutmegs; 
oz. of ground cloves; 1 tumbler of brandy and 
wine mixed. Put all the fruit together and 
flour thoroughly with some of that weighed for 
the cake. Put the spices to steep in the liquor. 
Cream together the butter and sugar, and beat 
the eggs separately as light as possible. Then 
mix as for other cake, putting in the fruit last. 
Bake in a moderate oven, and, if possible, do not 
stir the pans after once in. Try with a straw 
after it has been in an hour, and, if it seems done, 
just prop tke oven door open and let it stay 
there until morning, covered with paper and the 
fire dying down. This applies, of course, only 
to those whe, like myself, prefer to bake cake 
when the ordinary cooking is all out of the way. 
I consider after tea the best time for fruit cake. 


STUFFING FOR CokistMas TURKEY.—Crumb 
up finely, but do not grate, a pint of stale bread ; 
cut into it a quarter of a pound of butter, season 
well with salt and pepper, and add a teacupful 
of stemmed raisins, moisten with just a few 
tablespoonsful of boiling water; do not make it 
wet, and stuff the craw only as full as you can; 
sew it up and when ready to send to table draw 
the stitches carefully, so the dressing will not 
tumble out. If you have any left lay it lightly 
inside the turkey, but do not fill the carcass. 
This is, of course, only for roast turkey. E.T.G. 


* 
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Useful Recipes. 


PRESERVING HARNESS —The first point to be 
observed is to keep the leather soft and pliable. 
This can be done only by keeping it well charged 
with oil and grease. Water is a destroyer of 
these, but mud and the saline moisture from the 
animal are even more destructive. Mud, in dry- 
ing, absorbs the grease and opens the pores of 
the leather, making it a ready prey to water, 
while the salty character of the perspiration from 
the animal. injures the leather, stitching and 
mountings. It therefore follows that to preserve 
a harness the straps should be washed and oiled 
whenever it has been moistened by sweat or 
soiled by mud. To do this effectually the straps 
should be all unbuckled and detached, then 
washed witb a little water and crown soap, then 
coated with a mixture of neatsfoot oil and tallow 
and be allowed to remain undisturbed until the 





water has dried out; then thoroughly rubbed 
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with a woolen rag. The rubbing is important, 
as it, in addition to removing the surplus oil and 
grease, tends to close the pores and gives a finish 
to the leather. In hanging harnesses care should 
be taken to allow all straps to hang their full 
length; bridles, pads, gig saddles and collars 
should be hung upon forms of the shape of each. 
Light is essential in the care of leather, and 
when the harness closet is dark the door should 
be left open at least half of the time during each 
day. All closets should be ventilated, and when 
possible they should be well lighted. To clean 
plated mountings use a chamois with a little 
tripoli or rotten stone; but they should be 
scoured as little as possible — Harness Journal. 

STAINING FLoors.—Put 1 ounce Vandyke 
brown in oil, 3 ounces pearl ash and 2 drachms 
dragon’s blood into an earthenware pan or large 
pitcher ; pour on the mixture 1 quart of boiling 
water, and stir with a piece of wood. The 
stain may be used hot or cold. The boards 
should be smoothed with a plane and sand- 

apered; fill up the cracks with plaster of 

aris, and use the brush, not across the boards, 
bnt lengthwise, and coat only a small space at a 
time. When quite dry, size the floor with glue- 
size, made by boiling glue in water and brushing 
it into the boards hot. When this is dry, sand- 
paper them smooth and varnish with brown, 
hard varnish. 

To RenDER LEATHER WATERPROOF.—1. 
Melt together 2 ounces Burgundy pitch, 2 ounces 
soft wax, 2 ounces turpentine and 1 pint raw 
linseed oil. Lay on with a brush while warm. 
Melt 3 ounces lard and add 1 ounce 
powdered resin. This mixture remains soft at 
ordinary temperatures, and is an_ excellent 
—— for leather. 

JEMENT FOR KEROSENE Or, LAmps.—The 
cement commonly used for fastening the tops on 
kerosene lamps is plaster of Paris, which is 
porous and quickly penetrated by the kerosene. 
Another cement which has not this defect is 
made with three parts of resin, one of caustic 
soda and five of water. This composition is 
mixed with half its weight of plaster of Paris. 
It sets firmly in about three-quarters of an hour, 
and is said to have great adhesive power, not 
permeable to kerosene, a low conductor of heat 
and but superficially attacked by water. 


es 


Hygiene. 
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Clean Beds. 


It must be a false idea of neatness which de- 
mands that beds should be msde soon after being 
vacated. Let it be remembered that more than 
three-fifths of ihe solids and liquids taken into 
the stomach, should pass off through the pores 
of the skin, seven millions in number, and that 
this escape is the most rapid during the night, 
while warm in bed. At least one-half of this 
waste of putrid matter (from twenty to thirty 
ounces during the night) must become more or 
less tangled in the bedding, of course soillng it, 
and that part of this may become re-absorbed by 
the skin if it is allowed to come in contact with 
it on the next night, as it must, if the bedding is 
not exposed for a few hours to the air and 
light. We may well imitate the Dutch example 


of placing such bedding on two chairs near the 
window, in the sunlight ; or in the window, that 
the best purifier known—the light of the sun— 
may dissipate their impurities, or neutralize 
them. At least three hours, on the average, is as 
short exposure as is compatible with neatness. 
It is also desirable that the air should pass 
through open doors and windows, and that as 
much sunlight be admitted as possible to the 
room ip which about one-third of the time is 
spent. In addition to these measures it is well 
to have the attic windows wholly or partly open, 
and the door leading to it, so that a free current 
may pass through all the rooms, up the stairs, 
and out into the outer world, to become purified 
by vegetation, &c., before being again respired. 

Clothes thus aired and sunned will not 
demand more than half the usual washing, 
though they can scarcely be washed too often. 

Another means of promoting personal cleanli 
ness is by an absolute change of all clothing, 
morning and night, wearing nothing by night 
that is worn by day; and rice versa. Such 
clothes as are hung to sun by day and dry by 
night, and such only, are fit to be worn by those 
who have a reasonable regard for personal clean- 
liness. And I may remark that when such 
clothes are removed for the change, it is of the 
utmost importance to the health that the skin 
should be subjected to a reasonable friction—as 
by a flesh-brush, a crash, a coarse flannel, or the 
hand, as a means of cleanliness, and of improved 
circulation.—R. J. Hanford. 


Not Enough Sleep. 


Asa people, we do not get enough sleep; we do 
not get enough rest; we will not take time for 
such things; hence our nervousness, our instabi- 
lity, our hasty temper, and premature giving out 
of the stamina of life. Half of us are old at three- 
score, the very time a man ought to be in his men- 
tal, moral and physical prime. Half of our wives, 
especially in the farming districts, die long before 
| their time, because they do not get rest and sleep 
| proportioned to their labor. Nine times out of 

ten it would be better for all parties if the farmer 
|should get up and light the fires and prepare 
| breakfast for his wife, she coming directly from 
| her toilet to the breakfast table, because it almost 
| always happens that she has to remain up to set 
| things right, long after her husband has gone to 
| bed, when really he has nothing to do after 
| supper but go to bed. This is a monstrously cruel 

— on wives and mothers.—Hall’s Jour- 
| 7 0, 





of Health. 





A Paper for Young People. 


Every family that desires to provide for its 
| young people wholesome and instructive reading 
|matter should send for specimen copies of the 
| Youth’s Companion. It is the brightest and best 
‘of papers. Its columns give more than two 
‘hundred stories yearly by the most noted and 
gifted authors, besides one thousand articles on 
topics of interest, anecdotes, sketches of travel, 
poems, puzzles, incidents humorous and pa- 
thetic. It comes every week, and is emphati- 
| cally a paper for the whole family. 
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The American Farmer for 1880. 





We again present to our readers and friends 
the claims of our journal upon their assistance 
and support for 1880. As we have promised 
already, there will be no deterioration in the 
character or change in the objects of the Farmer 
for the year just beginning—rather will it be 
more alive to the great interests of agriculture 
and awake to every opportunity of promoting 
them. And not only will its general features be 
unchanged, but every effort be made to improve 
and adapt them to every want of the class for 
whom it caters. The aid we have so long 
received from competent correspondents will be 
continued through the present year, and others 
will be added to the list. We deem it unneces- 
sary to enter into any elaborate details as to our 
future. The American Farmer is too well known 
to require any puffing as to its merits, and the 
character of its conductors has stood the test for 
too many years, in every department of life, to 
need any assurance at this late day, that no 
consideration other than the public good will 
ever be permitted to warp its pages to mere 
selfish and personal ends, even if these should in 
any way interfere with its duty to the great class 
for whose interests it has ever been devoted. 

Believing that we have the ability and the 
facilities for rendering our old jourual, in the 
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reliable and honest guide to the farmers of that 
portion ef the country through which it mainly 
circulates, we once more appeal to our tried 
friends to use their personal efforts in its behalf, 
to secure an increase in its circulation in their 
respective neighborhoods, conscious as we are 
that the more extensively it is thus distributed 
the greater will be the benefit to the landholders 
generally thereof, as well as to the individual 
subscribers, but few of whom could fail, by a 
little personal effort, to raise a club in their im- 
mediate vicinity. 

We take the occasion, in conclusion, to tender 
our unfeigned thanks to our friends for their 
uniform kindness and solid support in the past, 
and wish them all health and happiness and 
prosperity in the future. 





(ae Our terms, as before announced, will be 
found at the head of this page. 








Legislation for the Agricultural 
Interests. 





Besides the efforts which will be vigorously 
pressed during the coming session of the General 
Assembly for the erection of an elevator to afford 
storage for Maryland grain, and for changes in 
the Tobacco Inspection laws, demanded so long 
and with so good reason, the farmers ought to 
have no difficulty, if awake to their own inter- 
ests and willing to impress their views with suf- 
ficient energy upon their representatives, in 
securing the establishment of an Agricultural 
Experiment Station, similar in its operations 
to those which have done and are doing efficient 
service towards agricultural enlightenment and 
progress in other States and countries. An in- 
quiry into the condition and work of the Agri- 
cultural College might be instituted with advan- 
tage and a remedy applied, provided influences 
are guarded against which have heretofore 
proved potent as against the individual judg- 
ment of legislators. Protection should be pro- 
vided against the spread of pleuro-pneumonia, a 
disease long existing in serious proportions in 

our State, but of which our State officials seem 

totally ignorant, and to stay the increase of 
which there is no power with authority to act 

during the recess of the Legislature. 


Death of D. W. Naill, of Frederick Co. 





We regret to announce the death, on Decem- 
ber 24th, in the 86th year of his age, of this old 
personal friend of ours, who had been, besides, 





future, what it has ever enjoyed in the past, the 





for more than an ordinary life-time, a steadfast 
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subscriber to the American Farmer. Our 
acquaintance with Mr. Naill began some 55 
years ago, when a friendship was formed which 
lasted to the day of his death. He was a sub- 
scriber, we believe, to every journal which we 
have published during that time (and they were 
many) and has long made it a regular custom to 
forward each year a club for the Farmer. Mr. 
Naill was one of the old-style Maryland farmers, 
honorable and just in all his relations of life, and 
respected by all who knew him. He had several 
times represented Frederick county in the Legis- 
lature of Maryland, having served in both 
branches. 


“The American Agricultural Associa- 
tion.” 





An organization bearing this title was formed 
at the meeting held in New York, December 10, 
there being about one hundred persons present, 
most of them from territory contiguous to New 
York, but some from a distance, a portion of 
whom were in attendance on the International 
Dairy Show, which was being held at the same 
time. A number of papers were read by scien- 
tific and practical gentlemen present, and a con- 
stitution was adopted and officers elected under 
it. John Merryman was elected president; J. 
H. Reall, secretary, with a vice-president from 
each State, a Board of Directors of twenty-one, 
and an Executive Committee of seven members. 

Mr. Merryman is a citizen of this State, a 
dealer in fertilizers which are made in New 
York for the firm of which he is the head, and 
shipped to several of the cotton States. He has 
been president of the Maryland Agricultura! 
Society for the past two or three years, it having 
under his administration languished more than 
during its previous unsuccessful career, and being 
virtually controlled now by the Jockey Club, as 





was set forth by the late Executive Committee | 


in their card published last January in our 
pages. 

We said in our last there was, in our opinion, 
no occasion for this organization; and we will 
now add we think little probability of its being 
@ success. 

The Country Gentleman intimates the election 
of the secretary, who is an employee in a salt 
house in New York, demonstrates that one of 
the leading objeets for the movement has been 
successfully achieved, and the Prairie Farmer 
confesses to “lack of faith in the plan and meth- 
ods employed by this new venture” for the 
“upholding of agriculture and the interests 
closely allied to it.” 


HENRY O. DEVRIES. 





As one who occupies so prominent a position 
in the regards of the farmers of Maryland, our 
readers will, we think, be pleased to see the 
portrait, which we give in this number, of the 
new Master of the Maryland State Grange. 

Mr. Devries is a native of Carroll county, in 
this State, but has long been a citizen of How- 
ard. He was born on a farm, reared on a farm, 
and, with the exception of afew years during 
which he was engaged in mercantile business, 
has lived on a farm during his entire life. Asa 
farmer, he is thorough-going, progressive, and 
devoted to his calling. As a man, he enjoys 
the respect and confidence of all who know 
him; as a neighbor, he is warm-hearted and 
sincere. 

Mr. Devries is no politician, and has never 
held office except when called upon by his fullow- 
citizens to serve one term as judge of the Or- 
phans’ Court of his county. He was, besides, a 
member of the convention which framed the 
present Constitution of Maryland, and was con- 
spicuous there for his efforts on behalf of a re- 
cognition of the rights of the agricultural com- 
munity which he represented. 

Alive to every opportunity offering to ad- 
vance the cause of agriculture, upon the intro- 
duction into this State of the Order of Patrons 
of Husbandry, he was among the first to ally 
himself with it; and his faith never faltering as 
to the opportunity for good which it offers, his 
works have conspicuously shown forth his belief 
In its power and opportunities to relieve the 
farmers from many of the burdens and inequali- 
ties which oppress them as a class. 

Upon the establishment by the Maryland 
State Grange of a business house in Baltimore, 
Mr. Devries was selected by its executive com- 
mittee to take charge of it, and he has con- 


| tinued in that capacity ever since, doing ardu- 


ous work faithfully, perseveringly and patiently, 
to the satisfaction of the patrons of ‘the estab- 


| lishment, and in a manner to win the esteem and 
| respect of the business class of the city, with 


whom he was necessarily brought in contact, by 
his frank manners, his single-heartedness and 
his devotion to the interests he represented. 

At the recent meeting of the State Grange 


| he was elected to the Master’s chair, and the 
| entire organization will second with unanimity 


the choice there made, »s one of peculiar fit- 
ness. W.M. Devries has endeared himself to 


| the Patrons all over the State, and no man 


| 


| stands or could stand higher than he in their 
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estimation. Without much experience in the 
position of presiding officer, he is yet firm, 
prompt and courteous. As a public speaker he 
is fervid, markedly earnest and effective, seldom 
failiag to carry his audience with him by the 
palpable honesty and intensity of his own con- 
victions. We know the agriculturists of Mary- 
land will join us in wishing him a prosperous 
administration of the difficult and delicate posi- 
tion he is called to assume. 


The Farmers’ Convention of Montgom- 
ery County 


Will be lield this year on January 12th, at 1.30 
P. M., in the Lyceum at Sandy Spring. The 
programme includes reports on various interest- 
ing subjects and discussions on the following 
questions : 

1. How deep should sod land be plowed for 
corn and when? 

2. Why do we not keep more sheep; and 
what is the best breed with which to improve 
our commmon sheep? 

8. What is the right size of farm on which it 
pays the manager better to superintend than to 

bor ; and what makes a successful farm ? 

4. Does it pay to raise pork ai 5 cents per 
pound, and is it profitable to keep hogs over 
winter ? 

5. Is a farmers’ hotel and market in Washing- 
ton a necessity ? 

6. Has the movement in favor of a decrease 
of taxation and a judicious expenditure of 
county funds, originated in this convention last 
year, been a success ? 


ta-The proceedings of the Maryland State 
Grange occupy a considerable space in this 
number. The subjects treated on, however, are 
not only of concern to the members of the 
Order, but embrace matters of general interest 
to the farmers of the State, more especially in 
relation to those questions which will largely 
engage the attention of the legislature at its 
session which commences this month. It will be 
seen, besides, that several pages are added to our 
usual number. 


~ 
* 





Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


Mr. Thos. J. Edge, Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, writes 
us under date of December 29: 

“In my fight against pleuro-pneumonia, by a 
special commission from Gov. Hoyt, I find our 
worst drawback to be the importation of infect- 
ed stock from your city. Last week we killed 
10 head in one herd, and this week will kill 5 
more in the same herd,—all from an infected 
cow traced to Baltimore.” 
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Maryland Granges. 


BALTIMORE Co. GRANGE, No. 13, will hold a 
special meeting in the hall of Garrison Forest 
Grange, Pikesyille, on Tuesday, January 6th, at 
10.30 A. M. 

GunpowperR, No. 127, Baltimore Co., has 
elected the following officers: Master, Ben. F. 
Taylor; Overseer, Richard Vincent, Jr.; Lec- 
turer, Dr. W. T. Allender; Chaplain, Wm. H. 
Merritt; Steward, Henry Milkie; Assistant 
Steward, H. L. Cator; Secretary, Fredk. Gam- 
brill; Treasurer, Walter Gambrill; Gate-Keeper, 
Gev. Rader; Ceres, Mrs. B. F. Taylor; Pomona, 
Mrs. R. Vincent, Jr.; Flora, Mrs. T. Pitcher; 
Lady Assistant Steward. Mrs. Wm. Gambrill. 

GARRISON Forest, No. 153, Baltimore Co., 
has elected officers for 1880 as follows: Master, 
Geo. H. Elder; Overseer, Chas. Rogers ; 
Lecturer, Dr. J. Councilman; Chaplain, Bro. Par- 
sons; Steward, Thos. Craddock; Assistant 
Steward, Richard F. Maynard ; Secretary, Frank 
Saunderson; Treasurer, Wm. F. Johnson; 
Gate-Keeper, Arthur Chenowith; Ceres, Mrs. C. 
Lyon Rogers; Pomona, Mrs. H. L. Naylor; 
Flora, Miss Heiner; Lady Assistant Steward, 
Miss Urith Cockey. They will be installed at a 
public meeting at the hall at Pikesville, Tuesday, 
January 6th. 

Wye, No. 99, Queen Anne’s Co., held its 
annual election of officers, which resulted as fol- 
lows; Master, John Dodd; Overseer, Wm. B. 
Dulin; Lecturer, F. A. Willis; Steward, J. W. 
Wood; Assistant Steward, W. T. Higgins; 
Chaplain, J. K. Skinner; Treasurer, J. H. Dodd; 
Secretary, E, B. Vandyke; Ceres, Mrs. John 
Dodd; Pomona, Mrs. Jno. K. Skinner; Flora, 
Miss Frances A. Wood; Stewardess, Mrs. W. T. 
Higgins. 

PANIARD’s NEcK, No. 67, Queen Anne’s Co., 
has elected officers for 1880 as follows: Master, 
Jas. T. Earle; Overseer, Jas. Tilghman; Lec- 
turer, Richard Hollyday; Steward, Wm. H. 
Cecil; Assistant Steward, Chas. F. Rich; Trea- 
surer, John M. Collins; Chaplain, Wm. H. War- 
ren; Secretary, W. L. Lowe; Gate Keeper, D. 
L. Knight; Ceres, Mrs. Frank A. Emory ; Flora, 
Mrs. J. W. Watson; Pomono, Mrs. Addison 
Emory; Lady Assistant Stewart, Miss Annie 
Tilghman. 

PronEER, No. 38, Wicomico Co. Officers for 
1880: Master, A. E. Acworth; Overseer, L. H. 
Cooper; Lecturer, Dr, W. C. Marsters; Stewart, 
J. Watson Wilson; Assistant Stewart, Wm. H. 
Bradley ; Chaplain, Wm. F, Wilson; Treasurer, 
2 Bounds, Secretary, J. Armstrong; Gate- 
Keeper, Luther Kennerly ; Ceres, Mrs. Lydia 
Bennett; Pomona, Mrs. E. J. Armstrong; 
Flora, Miss Sarah Bradley; Lady Assistant, 
Miss. C. E. Acworth. 

HomBianpD, No. 170, Baltimore Co., has 
chosen’ the following for the ensuing year: 
Master, Jas. Pentland; Overseer, Isaac Moss; Lec- 
turer, Wm. D. Breckenridge; Stewart, Peter 
Rub); Assistant Stewart, Samuel J. Buckman; 
Chaplain, Mrs. L. Dawson; Treasurer, John J. 
Anderson ; Secretary, Alex. Brodie ; Gate Keeper 
Lewis Dawson; Ceres, Miss Belle Brackenridge ; 
Pomona, Mrs. James Pentland; Flora, Miss M. 
A. Hamilton; Lady Assistant Stewart, Miss 
Annie Dawson. 
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Statistics of Agriculture for 1879. 


The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture has 
prepared a statement of the amount of the 
several great staples of the country raised 
during the past year, the values given being 
those to the producers. The total increase as 
compared with the preceding year is nearly 
four hundred and sixteen millions of dollars: 





ls 


CROPS. Product. | Value. 








Wheat. bushels 


Oats, bushels. 

Rye. bushels 
Barley, bushels.. 
Buckwheat, bushels... 
Cotton, bales 
Tobacco, pounds.. 
Hay, tons 

Potatoes, bushels 














Cotton, bale 
F eae “pounds 
Hay, t 
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Baltimore Markets—December 31. 


and tens 


BOY Wolo 


do. 8H 


0. do. Extra 
f au 


Breadstuffs.— Flour.—Market stead 
firm. We quote: Howard Street ome r 
do. Extra $5.75@6.58; do. do. Famil 
Super @5.50; do. Extra 


brands Extra $7.50@7. } 
heat Family $5. 50@7: Minnesota patent, 


Bocas 8a: City Mills ‘Super $5(@5.50; 
.50; do. 
Patapsco Family $8.25; do. Extra $8.06; 
Extra $7.85; Orange Grove do. $7.65; Fin ne 4.3 
Is, 


are Flour $5.50@5.75; Corn Meal, Cit 
$3.20; do. do. oie Mills, ¥ 100 the. $1.25; do. do. West. 
ern do. do. $1.20; ‘eatern Corn Chop $1. 10g). 15. 
Wheat.—Southern quiet, but prices well maintained. 
Western active and firm. We quote: Southern Fultz 
$1. r 4 46; do. long-berry $1.50@1.56; Western No. 2 
red spot 1. ; do. do. de. January r ode do. do. do. 
February 1.57%; do. do. do. March $1.6 
Corn.—We quote: Southern White, new 65; do. 
yellow, new 659; Western steamer, spot po - mixed 
spot, old, 59. @60; do. do. do. new 58%; do. do. Janu- 
ary SSX GSOK: do. do, February 59% @60; do. de. March 


OATS.— Receipts we light and the market quiet, 
but about steady as prices. We qnote: Western 
mixed and stained ssq46: am. bright and mixed 46@47; 
Southern 45@47; Penna. 46@48. 
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RYE.- We quote at 100 cents - ry 
SEEDS.—For Clover the market is very quiet indeed, 
but prices are nominally unchanged, and we quote fair 
to gue a at 84 @8X cts., and prime at 949% cts. ¥ Ib. 
MILL FEED.—We quote City at $18 for middlin } 
$18@19 for brownstuff, and country lots at $16.50@1 
a the market dull generally. No Western on the 
market. 
HAY AND STRAW.—Hay continues quiet and 
only barely steady, but Straw is firm. We quote: 
Choice Cecil Count} Minnong | $19.00¢ ro Fair to 
me aes land and Penna methy 00@18; Mixed 
— 17.00; Clover do. $15. “Wheat Straw 
oH ; Oat do. $14. 15.00; Rye do. $20 00. 

visions.— Market ull and heavy. We quote: 
Bulk ‘Shoulders, packed. 54: do. L. C. Sides 7; do. C. 
R. Sides 7%; Bacon Shoulders 5X; do. C. R. Sides 8; 
do. Hams, sugar-cured, 104@11; do. Shoulders 6; do. 
Breaste 8; La = Resned, tierces, 84; do. tubs 8%; Mess 
Pork, new, ¥ pr. $13.75. 
Dressed Hogs.— Have advanced sharply, and we 
now quote them at $6@6.25 ¥ 100 Ibs., with the receipts 
light and demand active. 
atter.—We quote: New York State, choice selec- 
tions, 81; do. do. dairies 27@29; Western creamery, 
choice, ; do. tubs, choice freah, 22@25; do. do. 
good to prime, 18@21; Western Rolls. prime to choice, 
p ;do do fair to good, 18@2: Glades—selections, 

1%@2); do. dairies 16@18; nea by receipts 20@23. 
heese.—Eastern choice, tuill cream, 18@13%; do. 


good to prime 12% @13; Western choice 124@13; do ! 


poe to prime 11 4@12; do. skins 9@11. 
esh we still quote at 22 cts. for Western; 24 
cts. for nearby. and pickled at 16@17 cts. ¥ dozen, but the 
market is dul 
Domestic Dried Fruaits.—Market dull, but we 
uote as follows, viz: Apples, quarters, 5@7 Cts.; do. 
a 6@10 cts.; Peaches, unpecied, (@9 cts.; éo. led, 
mmon to fair. 5@10 cts.; prime to fancy, 1 5 cts.; 
Blackberries, 9@9% cts.; Whorileberries, 11@18 cts.: 
Raspberries, 28 cts.; ‘and pitted Cherries, 17%@18 
cte. . 
Rice.—Stock here ane and the market -_ with 
Carolina nominally 644@7 cts. for good to prime. 
Cotten.—The market is firm for spote, though weak 
and lower for futures. We note cals: ere since our last 
of 150 bales mixed gases at 12 cts., but we quote mid- 
po A at 124 @16 cte., with the latter figure generally 


Preoduce.—Prices are as follows for the articles 
named y od at Apples, New York State, ¥ bri., 
— Beans, New rk medium, ¥ bus., $1.65@]1. 70: 

lack-eyed, ¥ bus., 95 cts.; Peas, Western _. v 

can. s 2.05: Potatoes, "Early Rose, ? bus., B00 ote 
do. Peer ess do. 40@45 cts.; do. Sweet, new. ¥ br | $2.80 
(@$3: Onions, Western, ¥ bri., $3.25@3.50; Beeswax, ¥ 
tb., cts.; Ginseng, ? tb., "$1@1. W; Seneca Root, ¥ 
th., 7 cts.; Virginia Snake, ¥ Ib., 20@d cts.; Wool— 
unwas ed, ¥ Th., 34@36 cts.; do tubwashed, th, tan 
cts.; Hides—dry’ country, ¥ ‘b.. glee ote ; Sheep’ 3 Pe 
each, 50 cte.@$1: Feathers, ? Ib 

Tobaceo.- We quote: — Moryland. inferior and 


frostea, ; do. sound nate. Ms 3; do. good 
do. Patere 0. middling ; do. good fine red, 
$8.50@10; do. fhacy, ie lo. vEee country, $4@20; 
do. ground leaves, new, $4@8 ginia, common and 
g lugs, .50; do. common to medium leaf, oF ear 
do. fair to g' 


leaf, $8@10; do. selections, $12@1 
do. stems, common to fine, $1. @2. 
Eve Stock.— Be Caitle—Very best on sale this 
ber 5% @5% cents; that generally rated first boy 
SBE, conte Medium or good fair quality ska@4 
cen! inary thin oy Oxen and Cows 24 @3 a 
Extreme range of prices 24 @5% cents. Most of the 
sales were from cents. Swine—The receipts are 
quite light—far below the numbers last week, and not 
lf as many as one year ago. Under the influence of 
the very limited number of offerings, prices have made 
a large advance, and trade is active in consequence; 
nearly, if not quite all, the efferin is having been dis- 
te ‘of. Prices range from 5X@7 cents, most sales 
ing made at 6%@6X. The tay! generally is in- 
ferior to that of last week's offerings, few dealers report- 
ing their ong uite as good as it was then. and 
Lambs—Shee! % cents, and Lambs at 44@5*, 
with fair ‘Prospects ‘or good stock. 


WELL- AUGER Sunde guaranteed to be the 

§ cheapest and best in the 
world. Also nothing can beat our SAWING MA- 
CHINE. It saws off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. 





















































My Annual Catalogae of Vegetable and 
Flewer Seed for 1880, rich in engravings Rage 
photographs of the originale, will be sent FREE to all 
whoapply. My old customers need not write for it. I 
offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
ever sent out ~ 4 any Seed Houee in America, a large 
portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Full directions for cultivation on each package. All seed 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name ; 80 far, that 
should it prove otherwise. 7 wid refill the order gratis. 
The origival introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phin- 
ney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages. Mexican Corn, and 
scores of other veyetahlee I invite the patronage of ali 
who are anxious to have their seed directly from the grower, 
fresh, true and of the very best strain. 


NEW VECETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead. Mass. 


A. G. MOTT, 


AGRICULTURAL (MPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse, 


40 ENSOR STREET 


Near Bevain MARKET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sate Agent for the great BELLE CITY FEED CUT- 
TER, “Boss or THe Wor pv.” for — Hay and 
Straw. Cats 4 lengths, from ‘5 to 2 inches. Will cut 
one ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

177 A YEAR -~ | oxpenewe to agents. Outfit Free. 

Address ICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


White Leghorns, 


As Layers, the WHITE LEGHORNS have few z cape 
riors, and are strictly monm-Sitters. Can 
them at $3 per trio, boxed and ls to railroad. 


THOS. J. LEA. 


_ Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


FANCIER’S AGENCY, 
62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Keeps constantly on hand, or will import to order, all 
varieties of Pheasants, Poultry, Pigeons, Pet-Stock, and 
other animals. Ground Bone, Oyster Shell, and ‘Beef 
Scraps, by the package, barrel, or ton. Stone Drinking 
Fountains, Artificial Mothers, and all kinds of Poultry 
ae Also 
Eureka Rou 4 Pills, (O. 8. Keene’s,) 

The only sure and spe cure of that scourge of the 
poultry-yard, Roup ons ite kindred diseases. 

Asa preventive and cure for Gaps it has no equal, and 
= Pigeons “going light” it has been used My flatter- 
ing success. Price 50 cents per box, post-pa Agents 
wanted in the territory named above. Send for circulars 

















Pictorial books free. W. GILKS, Chicago, il. 


containing testimonials, &c. J.C. Long, Jr., & Co. 
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1 NOTH LLOSTRATED. 


unced ney the press the best book of the 
kinder ns Containing 117 Pages, 50 


he avinas and Letters from well- 
known gentlemen, North and South, showing 
how Northern settlers are received. 


THE SOUTH FOR INVALIDS' 
The south for Farmers! 


BEVERY NORTHERN MAN SHOULD 
READ IT CAREFULLY. 


Descriptions of Plantations for Sale. 
00 VIEWS OF SOUTHERN SCENERY. 


Every Southérn Man should have it. 


Mailed, postpaid, for four 8-cent Stamps. Address, 


CEO. H. CHAPELL, 


PUBLISHER, 
257 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 





FILSTON FARM 


FOR SALE-A few tow Herd-Regist -Registered AYRSHIRE 
BULL CALVES and one splendid BULL three 


years old. 
D. A. CONN, Manager, 
Glencoe P. O., Baltimore, Md. 





7 
Will be mailed ruzs to all 
applica 
about 
ting 1 varieties + ago er Beeds, 
ets, Invaluable to all. Send forit, Add 
D, M. PEER -» Detroit, 


it, It contains 








THE DEAF HEAR 


Peta ordunaey doe eet 


pares 


tothe Nerves of y OF edertul vars 


ee Gent APHORE, 


AMERICAN DENTAPHONE GO., 287 Vine 8t., 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


RJ. BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 &. Charles Street, 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 


NITRATE OF SODA, 


ULPHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND 


SULPHATE OF POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 


All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, com 


unds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 


tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 





PULMONA! PULMONA! 


PULMONA! PULMONA! 


THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED 


COUGH, THROAT, LUNG REMEDY AND TONIC, 


Is ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 


*. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY: 
No. 122 W. FAYETTE ST., above Park. 


A. R. METTEE, Proprietor. 


N. B.—Free from morphia, or any other anodyne. 
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LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


t@ WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


t# HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, Etc., at LOWEST PRICES. au 
al 

















GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 
—LUMBER— 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &c. 


saw L.0TS TO SUIT, 


ise Light-St. Wharf, Baltimore. 





ONTYUEY, SS 


OULTRY 
BROOKLANDVILLE Mo. 


=sS 
CHICKS FOR SALE CHE 


White Leghorns, 20 Trios at 86 per Trio. 


BROWN LEGHORNS, BLACK SPANISH, PLYMOUTH ROCKS, LIGHT BRAHMAS, HAMBURGS, HOUDANS 
&c., all good, pure-bred birds, at cheap prices. Parties desiring Uhoice Birds for the fall shows should correspond 
with me. My stock is better than ever, and I offer birds at lower prices—half the!r value. 


Eastern Shore Nurseries, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO, MD. 


_-- > + +41 ae 





A large stock of very handsome APPLE TREES for the fall trafe. Southern Winter Apples a specialty— 

R 5 i feet high, at $10 r Huanmdred. _ Pxach Trees. Pear Trees, : Standard and Dwarf,) Cherry Preesy 
Decat, éctarine, Quince and Plum ‘Trees. A large supply of the true Wildgoose Plum. Grape Vines an im- 
mense stock, comprising a iarge number of varieties, at pricés as low as a good article can be ron. Small 
Fratcs, Sepeoss Plants, ae &c. Shade Kyergreen Trees, H wering 
Shrab yy, &e., &e. fully ge a Varieties Pure and Unmixed. I at the lowest 
prices for good stock. Send for Price-List ; mailed free to all app!icants. 


J. W. BERR, Proprietor. 
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A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored 


Flower Plate aud 500 Illustrations, with 


Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and | 
w to grow them. All for a Five-Cent Stawp. In | 


lich or German. 

ICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. Fivs 
CEnTs for postage will buy the Flora, Guipz, telling 
how to get them. 

The 
Pages, Six Colored Plates, and many hundred Engrav- 
ings. For 50 cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant 
cloth. In German or Enylish. Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rocherter,N. Y. 


ORGAN GEATTY PIANO 


BW URGANS St. ya, Beet Golden Tongue Reeda, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’ dG years, Stoo! & Be ok $98. 
New Pianes, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to S8ES. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 


Address DANL, F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey, 








oR 
JOHN H. BUXTON, General Agent, 
4% E. Pratt St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Flower ani Vegetable Garden, 175 | 


| answered. 


| 100 an 
| and sent FREE to 


| cents. 
| low prices. Address, 


PALTIMORE VETERINARY INFIRMARY 


152 Saratoga Street, 
Between Howard and Eutaw, BALTIMORE, MD. 


D. LEMAY, Veterinary Surgeon, Graduate 
of the Montreal Veterinary College, Canada, having 


| recently established a Pharmacy and Infirmary at the 


above-mentioned mary is enabled, through Jong ex- 
perience and easond® knowledge of the science of the 
profession, to offer his services to the public with 
confidence. All calls or orders throngh post or tele- 
graph for eickness in horses, <attle, &c., semen 

Operations succesefully performe 


TERMS MODERATE. 


ROCHESTER 





NURSERIES 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Plants, per dozen, 
1,00. New 7 ring PRICE-LIST now ready, 
applicants. OKNAMENT 
CATALOGUE [Mustrated] 0 cente. Fruit Catalogue 6 
Both free to customers. Fine, thrifty stock and 
W.S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hard 


“_ GOO ST0Vi 


For Wood or Coal. 


THREE SIZES—No. 7, No. &, No. 9. 


Theabove cut represents the 8U PERIOR COOK, 
a first-class Stove in every reapect, with all the latest 
Tor es? It has a large oven, is a CT 

BAKER, and cannot be excelled in its heating and 

cooking qualities. Every Stove is guaranteed to give 
entire satisfaction. 

We also manufacture a LARGE VARIETY of the 


BALTIMORE Fire-Place HEATERS and COOKING RANGES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS, 
"THESE STOVES AND RANGES HAVE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


S. KB. SEXTON & SON, 


Ofice and Salesroom, 111 W. LOMBARD ST. 


Poundry, 154, 156, 158 and 160 CONWAY ST. 


BALTINMONE, mD. 





"benrecreo. BUTTER COLOR 


one the year round e 


a ‘Selaete _ 4 or PERF. A 
costs, who uses it, where to get ix WLiLe Ric 


Buyers recommend its use, Thous nda 


Bag ts druggist or merchant for it ; or write to ack v ‘iat it is, whet it 


HARDSON & CO., Proprictors. Burlington, Vi. 
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SPECIAL OFFER.-- To any the Companion free to January 
one who subscribes now, and “ ist., 1880, and give a full year’s 
sends us $1.75, we will send subscription from that date. 


| /$‘OMPANION 
1880. Vol. 53. 


increased Elegantly 
illustrated. 


8 


























It aims to be a favorite in every family —looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, 
practical, sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated by the best artists, and has for its contributors some of 
the most attractive writers inthe country. Among these are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, James T. Fields. E. P. Whipple. 

J. T. Trowbridge Dinah Muloch Craik, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Sarah Winter Kellogg. James Parton Louisa M. Alcott, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Dr. Henry ¥. Bowditch, C. A. Stephens. 


The variety and worth of its contents will make it a repository of the choicest 
literature; a library of tales, travels, adventure, history and biography; a “Companion” 
for the school, the study and the fireside. It will give 


Serial Stories, Stories for Girls, Editorials on Current Events, 
Stirring Tales of Adventure Two Hundred Short Stories, 
Letters of Foreign Travel, Valuable Papers on Health, 
Brilliant Sketches, Poems, Anecdotes and incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1'75. Specimen copies sent free. Please mention in what paper you 
read this advertisement, Address YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


Blood and Bones 


OF THE 


Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


“AMERICUS” AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
AMERICUS” DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONES, 
“AMERICUS” BONE FLOUR. 


The fertilizers we manufacture and sell under the ‘AMERICUS BRAND” are made from the 
blood, refuse butchers’ offal and bones, taken daily from our siauglter-houses in New York City. 

These materials are manufactured in a fresh condition by tle most improved process, by which 
all the valuable Foue perties are saved and concentra'ed. We treat in our works weekly 
the refuse from Four Thousand Cattle, Eight Thousand Sheep. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES: 


Dried Blood and Animal Matter, Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Acid Phosphate, 
Tallow, Grease and Bone Black, 


RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, 


Principal Office and Factory—Foot 44th Street, East River, N.Y. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 95 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
"SEND FOR CIRCULAR. WM. A. GASSAWAY, Agt. 


PT Sa te kdb sys, ove on hence oe ee ee ee 
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THE BLESSED BEES, 


: PLANTS CROW BY JOHN ALLEN. 
Pr 1c 00%: a A record of Bee-Keeping by improved methods, its 


















Ps Ocree ented with crries § rofits and advantages. 
ni rieties of Nel P 5 
; OO baled eC Rekecsed Hemi 1OO | MReniy"noud i Sth, price, Sent poral by mal. 





JOHN S.COLLINS, Moorestown,N-Jersey, American p= Office, Baltimore. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on a sod «ful their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREME and a 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALKBRER ct OO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and ss bd Hoge De ‘a Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to O 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE marge Baltimore, Md. 


BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
| Doors, Sash, Blinds, Mouldings, 


STAIR WORK, BRACKETS, 
‘And every necessity for the complete finishing or adorning of Buildings, at 
LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. 


HUTCHENS & CURTIS, 
Cor. Pratt and Commerce Sts., BALTIMORE. 


D. B. FOSTER & SON, 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas. Fitters, 
No. 39 Clay Street, BALTIMORE. 


t#” DOUBLE AND SINGLE-ACTION FORCING PUMPS, BATH TUBS, WATER 
CLOSETS, COOKING RANGES, HOT-AIR FURNACES, HYDRANTS, LEAD and IRON 
PIPE, SHEET LEAD, &.,&c. Banges of every description repaired and 
put im order. PROMPT ATTENTION TO JOBBING. ("COUNTRY WORK A 
SPECIALTY, 
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Window Shades, &c. 


Orders in person or by mail, for everything in my line, receive prompt attention. 
Handsome designs, shown in the store, will give a clear idea of appearance of paper on 


“MILTON D. METTEE, 


Between Lexington Market and Gutman’s Store. 42 N. EUTAW STREET. 
MO LCC 


Established] A : BE > WA F Ww BE R i (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


che No: 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
GEORGE O. STEVENS, 








LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 
Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 
Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE, BEST WORE AT LOWEST PRICES. 
FIRST-CLASS 
THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 


Steam Engines, Horse-Powers and Plain Tbreshers. Reapers and Mowing Machines. All kinds 
Harvesting Tools. Walking Cultivators, latest improvement TRON AGE and Common 
Cultivators. GENUINE Malta Double-Shovel Plows. Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Straw 
Cutters. DIAMOND IRON. PLOW, the Plow of theday. OUR OWN ACME 
PLOW getting very popular. All the Standard Plows fn the market. TEMPLE’S CELE- 
BRATED CUC PUMPS, with egpin lined Cylinder. Very superior FARM 
WAGONS. and Garden S -freshjand reliable. Buppliedby | 


"THOMAS ‘NORRIS & SON, Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No. 60 Light Street, Baltimore. 

















_THE AM ERIGAN FARMEK. 


J OSHUA THOMAS, 


Steam, Aoricultural : Mull Machinery 








ECLIPSE = away) Best, Cheapest, 


and most 


Agricultural | . DNA AMP Economical Engine 
ENGINE. ie “iy! ~ ( y in the’ Market. 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


USBORNE SELY- sualils HARVESTER, 


G37" A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. _ gg 





Backeye:Grain and?Fertilizer Drill, 
Siar, Victor-;and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw-Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Woeod Pumps, 
Buackeye Ferce Pump, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 


Prices and Descriptive, Circulars furnished on application, and correspendence solicited from 
all wanting anything in my line. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE. 


Wo. 563 LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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yee WINE VINEGAR. | 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. | 





Strictly pure and reliable. Many imitations, costin 
3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vinegar. To guar 
against deception observe that packages bear our brands. 

resh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, — 


63 8. Gat Grasset. 


4 A cong. ofmy Med. 
Common 

| ica Book will 
* be sent to any per- 
son afflicted with 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore 
Nasal Catarrh. It is megs 4 
ee mod | illustrated. 144 pages, 12mo, 1879 t 
has been the means in the providence of God 4 
saving many valuable lives. Send nameand 
office address, with six cents postage for mailin 
The book is invaluable to eaeeone. ae fing 
any disease of the Nese, Throat or Langs. 
Address Dr. N. B. WOLF E,¢ INCENNATI. O. o, 





JOHN DUER & SONS) 


24 South Charlies Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


New and Beautiful Designs—Best Quality 


SLATE MANTELS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
JOHN DUER & SONS. 


$5 to $2 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





EVON CATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 


LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. | 


POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. | 
All bred from the most noted and fashionable | 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon | 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes | 
taken at Piedmont and oon Fairs. 

Address, W. CHILES, 

Tolersyille, C. & O. R. R., Va. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


it is made of the best and most concentrated ate 
rials, possesses a] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 
ANO and BONE-DUST —,, ‘.. Ae well 


| adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, posers 


abundant crops where all others fait aving a 


| plarge percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 


horie Acid and Ammonia, it is without 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
im the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, HLT x 
ren or poroomtace of AMMONIA and BONE P 
ATE LIME than any other brand in the be ms 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the ee any Impurity in our 
Manufaciure of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them so as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Articie in the Market 
HORNER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


say es 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 

It is richer in Soluble Phesphorie Acid 
and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
Etome Fertilizers 


Mariate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda. Plaster 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Hone, &c., &c. 


A fall me | of PURE = Materials always on hand 


land for zale at lowest marke 


Write or call before buying elsewnere. 

Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 

OR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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For Sale ata Great Sacrifice. | PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


A FINE GRIST-MILL COMPLETE. 


Apply to Freeland, Hall & Co.. 45 South Street; Z. | 
T. Spalding, Oakville, St. Mary's Co., Ma. 


Berkshires! 


I am prepared to furnish PIGS of the best blood at the | 
following prices, boxed and delivered to express: 


SINGLE PIG. 86. 
PAIR, 810. 
TRIO, $13. | 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P. O., Montgomery County, Md. | 














Established in 1876, in the Interest of 
Consignments solicited, and advances made upon 


83: S. Charles Street, 
SUPPLIES for HOUSE & FIE 
TOBACCO, GRAIN PRODUCE, &¢. 
H. 0. DEVRIEs, Agent. 





Three doors South of Pratt, BALTIMORE, MD. 
FURNISHED AT LOW RATES, 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY) 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land. 
1 ing “> one of the moet desirable regions of astern | 

rginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. 


my-t! 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE. 

On account of want of room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of al] aves at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied fur. : 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) 
Wen this season, in miny hotly-contested rings, in some 


w were the fir-t prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, [Illinois and St. Louis shows, is suffi- 


cient (without furtherremark) to preve the high quality 
ef my stock. dence solteited before purchas- 


elsewhere. Representations and safe deliver r- 
Diced I have also Brenze Turkeys for « : 


ALEX. M, FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 





i 


$77 


} ment; it is now principally set in 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 


| Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 


o-6m New 


N 186 Baltimore St. 


FOU T2Z’S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 





Will eure or prevent Disease. 
No Horsx will die of Co.ic, Bors or Luxe Fe 
VER, if Foutz’s Powders are used in time. 
Foutz’s Powders willcure and prevent Hoe CHoLERa 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent Gaprs in Fowza, 
Foutz's Powders will increase the qnantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 
and sweet. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVERY 
Driszasg to which Horses and Cattle are subicct. 
Fovutz’s POWDERS WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. » 
Sold everywhere. 
DAVID E, FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Mé. 


&@ month and expenses teed to Agents. 
Outfit free. Suaw & Co,, AveusTa, Manz. 








Farm io Baltimore Go. For Sale, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 80 acres in thrivin 
timber, principally oak and chestnut; it is well wate 
and admirably adapted t+ a dairy or market farm; the 
soil is very kind and susceptible of the highest improve- 
rass. It is at the 15- 
mile stone on the York turnpike, fronti on both sides 
of the road, and five stations on the Northern Central R. 
R. can be reached at distances of 1 to 8 miles, by good 
county toads. This is the circle of the members of the 
Gunpowder Club, and ie undoubtedly one of the best loca- 
tions in the county. Churches, of all denominations, and 
schools, public and private, are convenient. The York 
turnpike is one of the v t, and the distance from 
the city permirs a round-trip a day, for wagoning. |’roba- 
bly no healthier spot in the world can be found. It is 
laid off in fields of 12to 15 acres, to most of which easy 
access is had to water for stock. The dwelling, which is 
commodions, and large barn, are of stone, wi r out- 
houses, though old, yet can be made very comfortable at 
a reasonable expense; and there are several admirable 
sites for residences on the premises. This property could 
be advantageously divided into small } te and’ sold at @ 
very great advance on the price asked for the whole, 
Lote on the road have brought as high as 0 an acre, 
the extent of the frontage on theturnpike, in the hands ofam 
enterprising man, could be turned to excellent account, 
but the present owner fe indisposed to take the trouble 
requisite to accomplish this, and would prefer selling the 
whole together. A gentleman with a very smal} 
income independent of the farm, could live on this 
lace witheut labor, raving the rent of a city residence, 
by renting the fields on shares to be farmed under his con- 
trol, reserving a gardep and etabling, and the past 
necessary for his stock. A smal] tenant's house on 
premises would rent for the amount of taxes on the pe 
Ae I cannot oceupy the place myself, I am willing to sel} 


| {t on the most reasonable terms, or exchange it for gity 


property in a goed locality. For further — 
to the subscriber, at office of American , or 


a 
28 Linden Avenue, Baltimore. SAM. SANDS. 
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PATENTS. 


Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Pamphlet 
giving full directions free. We publish a book entitleda 
“Hand Book of Patent Law,” and which gives much 
valuable information on Patent law ints and court 











4 decisions, 126 pages, price 60 cents. Information and 
eee om 2 - = assistance afforded those desiring to sell their Patents. 
fF 32 Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many We furnieh printed Blanks for selling Rights. 
fine Engravings. Price $1.85 a year; Five Copies for MANN & CO., Patent Agents, 
$5.00. Specimen numbers sent for 10 cepts; 3 trial 116 W. Baltimore St., opposite Sun Iron Building, 
copies for 25 cents. Addrés«, BALTIMORE, . 





JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


HICH-BRED STOCK 


23 Premiums at the Kent Co. (Md.) Fair and the 
Delaware State Fair. Dover, of 1879, on Short-Horn 
Cattle, tHerkshire Pigs, South-Down and 
Cotswold Sheep. A!) ages for sale by 


—E.B8.EMOPFY, 
Centreville, Md. 


FOR SALE. 


A few COTSWOLD SHEEP, all ages, Buck, Ewes and 
Lambs. 


Also several SHORT-HORN BULL CALVES, very 
fine, can be entered in Herd Book. 


THOS, J. LEA, 
BRIGHTON, MD. 

















GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
41 and 43 N. Paea Street, BALTIMORE. 


Premium Maryland Cutter 


For HAY, STRAW and FODDER, (of their own manufacture,) 


Of @il sizes for hand er horse power. These Cutters excel in capacity, strength and durability, 
ALSO, 


CORN SHELLERS, for Hand and Horse Power, 


Including the most approved patterns; CHOPPING MILLS, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
LARD PRESSES, SAUSAGE CUTTERS and STUFFERS, for Butchers and Family use. 
Farm Wagons, Pumps, Churns, Butter Workers. 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW, 


A.new departure andl grost improvement over all other Plows, embracing new principles, which 

vance of all other Plows. It has a all others wherever tried in competition. Over 300,000 now in use. 
Warranted to do good work; scour in any soil; run lighter than any Plow in use; run steady with one, two or 
three horses, and not choke or corrode; work well in dry or hard ground, and give good satisfaction. 

EB"PATENT STEEL BARBED FENCE WIRE—Does not rust, stain or decay. A complete barrier to unruly 
stock. The most durable and cheapest fence. STEEL AND CAST-IRON PLOWS, PLOW CASTINGS, with a 
general assortment of Agricultural Implements and Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Tools of all kinds. Repairing done 
atshortest notice. (8° SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


lace it far in 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FARMER. — 

| The Baltimore Agency for “ Round 
* Hydraulic Cement Works.— 
Gat hat will setas well under 
queen, as in the open air. Rosen- 
Cement Agency. Importers of 
FOREIGN FOREION cEm eUNT, Calcined, Casting and 

Agricultural Plaster. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 





FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways: | 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, | *“* 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. | 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





gage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- | 


vate 2 ian ences through to destination. Sleeping and 


| made tothose = 


COWS, HEIFERS, 
and CALVES. 


61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
All Herd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 


JEN Tee 


25 8. “7 Street, Baltimore. 


UD. G. MILLER & CO. 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 


_ Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 


vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 


hie Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 


Repairs poe tly attendea to. A liberal discount 
——- to se]! again. 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 

and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 





POOLE HUNT 20 


THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 
MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARING, 
SHATFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
BTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS 


th Fnsilage of Maize, 

















Parlor Car accommodations secured. 
Lee Uy tickets sold and information given at com- | And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS 


N. BI Corner Baltimore aud Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 


General Manager. Gen’) Passenger 
Penna. and Toh R. 





By M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. 


Translated by J. B. Brown, with a history of the Art 
in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq. 

Illustrated by plans of Silos, &c.; a portrait of M. 
Goffart, &c. 

Price, neatly bound in cloth, $1.00. Sent by [mail, 


postpaid. 
American Farmer Office, 


BASTIMORE, MD. 
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123 WEEK. @12a day at home easily m 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


TRY THE LONDON HORSE AND CATTLE.CONDITION FOOD. 


ll I I 


It has stood the test of time of 87 years in England, Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany, and pronounced 
the best Food for yey the Health of all Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry ever known inthe world ; 
ard, upon trial, it will exalt ite own merits. AND EVERY PACKAGE IS GUARANTEED TO CON- 
8U . It is the third of the cost of all Condition Powders, and contains nothing in it but what any 
BEAST can take inwardly, without a particle of Danger or Injury. A sure cure for ailments arieing from 
the Stomach. PACKED EN 6-LB. XES. PRICE $1.00. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
AND FEED DEALERS. , 

JOHN 8S. KNAPP, Sole Representative for U. S., 69 S. Charles St. 


ade. Costly | 663. week in your own town. Termes and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatter? & Co., Portland, Maine. 





ApAms Express OFfFrice, BALTIMORE, MarcH 12, 1879. 
omn 8S. Knaprp—Sir: The London Horee and Cattle Food I have made a test of, and find it to be as good, 


J 
if not better, than any other Food now in use. I heartily recommend ft to the public. 
Very respectfuily, JOHN HOOD, Stable Manager Ad. Ex. Co. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY, Pa., APRIL 18, 1879. 
Joun 8. Knapp, Esq.—Dear Sir: I have uged the London Horse and Cattle Food and 1 am surprised at its 
resuits on my cattle, as they are in a better condition and yield a greater quantity of milk and butter since its 


use that I feel satisfied that when its merits become known it will be universally need a ali farmers. 
Respectfully, JOHN F. GROWDON. 
N. B—A dollar spent for a good article, and yet sufficient, is worth more to you than that made in small 


outlays and reap no benefit thereby. 





DIAMOND IRON PLOW. 


We call special attention of Farmers to the DIAMOND IRON PLOW and PATENT JOINTER 
with Wrought-Iron Standard, of harder, stronger and more durable metal than any 
other Plow Castings in the market. Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
We are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


CE ACME PLOW, 


Which is becoming so popular. We also call special attention to 


Brown’s Walking Cultivator, 


With late important improvements, making it one of the most valuable and desirable labor-saving 
implements the farmer can have for the CULTIVATION OF CORN, 
TOBACCO AND COTTON. 


All Kinds of Agricultural Implements, Machines and Tools, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., For Sale Low. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
60 Light Street, Baltimore. 





GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with great care, from medica) plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the emallest 
child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby relieving all 
such diseases as CosTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PaRALYsi8, DysPEP#iIA, COLDS, JAUNDICE, and al] diseases of a Bilious 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 


one of our most prominent physicians: 
OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 


Dr. Gitrimn—After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination is certainly perfect. and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not oale te my > bat 
the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 

From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 

Weston, W. VA., June 18, 1869. 


Mersers. Canzy, Gitpin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al] who have used them, and believe the day is not ae eon wn wey 


will supersede al! others. ours, A A 
We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men thoongbons the country, but prefer to 
t—knowing that wherever they 


let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own mer 
are known their use will pass down from generation to generation. 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Stove- 
keepers throughout the United Statesand Canadas. 
Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore, 
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J. G. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen 
sent to all parts of the country. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 


(Between Orchard and Biddle Streets.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

We invite the sttention of the public to our select stock of the sd\ovieg : STANDARBD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 6 and 4 years old. APPLES—standard and Dwarf, CHEBRIES—Stan and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE WINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other small fruits. 

ir QOLLEUTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. : 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a se ate Detalegee. 

&@ SPECIAL.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. 

W. D. BRAOK ENBRIDGE. 


M°-GININIS FARROW. 


From Mtv J.D. Guthrie, of § Shelby eounty, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 











SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Grxnts, TAYLOR & HOLDERBY : 
GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal faetion. 
It pulverizes deeply, and its smoothing capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried, 
It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 
Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 
It is equal to th» Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
ever the Thomas in DEEP PULVBRIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 
I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 
While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginnis Patent ts wiTHOUT A RIVAL. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 


———“W Eira to 


A. P. GR M.B. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 

For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennia!”’ Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, al! bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpassed by none. Ponlsry —Chetce, well-marked young fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders for eggs from all classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
steck at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State, And we wonld refer al! to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and particu- 
larly to all these whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 
stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction, 


Entered at the post-office at Baltimore at second-class rates. 


























SLINGLUFF & COS 


Chesapeake Chemical Works. 
eH | BALTIMORE. Ad pr St. 


155 W. Fayette Street. J 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


“f+ eo = 


§ We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL-KNOWN 
BRANDS OF COODS, which we guarantee 
fully up to Standard: 


SLINGLUFFE’S 
DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLIN GLUE EBP’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUEE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
= can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
ow price. 




















AL STN = 














MANUFACTURERS OF 





| Chemical Fertilizers | 


— FO R (— 


PSF Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, Oats, Wheat, &c. 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience has enabled them to so 
Middle and Southern States. 





successfully introduce to the erate ere © ee of the 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 


BMPIRE GUANO 


A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate ! , 











Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


 ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA and NAVASSA PHOSPHATES ps 
| AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, : 


‘A complete manure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great eatisfaction | 
for the last 5 years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 


| RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, © . 
And all Fertiliging Materials in Store and for Sale. 2 


| “WS SPECIAL COMPOUNDS | PREPARED ON ORDERS. 
R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 


| S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE. 














